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—only hours away by American Flagship! 


England is a “must” to almost every American crossing the Atlantic. 
Compressed in this land are bustling cities ... tranquil countryside... 
ancient landmarks . . . modern activity. Unruffled by the passing years, 
London continues to charm the visitor with its historic attractions: 
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of competition and be away from home less than three weeks 


Time passes quickly and pleasantly aboard a Flagship! Full cour 
dinner (with pre-dinner cocktail if you wish) at no extra cost. No tip 
no extras! You'll enjoy American’s unsurpassed personalized servic 
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The indispensable new guide to 
New York’s restaurants and cafes 


Knite and Fork 
im New York 


by LAWTON MACKALL 


Written by a universally-recognized authority on food, 
beverages and restaurant service, this is the indispen- 
sable guidebook to dining and wining in and around 
New York City. Here are the Big Town’s best bets 
for good eating and sipping served in fine style for 
the enjoyment of all palates and all pocketbooks, 
Under Lawton Mackall’s expert guidance, the steak or 
chop enthusiast will find a juicy selection of spots for 
toothsome recreation. The couple who want to dine 
and dance splurgeously is offered a glamorous set of 
choices and young people on a modest budget are 
tipped off as to where a grand evening can be had. 
Here, too, the quiet lady or ladies without male escort 
will find pleasant places to dine and the serious gourmet 
seeking true cuisine artistry will be provided with an 
unparalleled selection of the city’s finest eating estab- 
lishments. Others, like the sea food fan, the out-of- 
town visitor, the rollicking conventioneer, and the 
adventurer in search of the best in foreign cookery 
cannot afford to be without a copy of this book. “Mr. 
Mackall has done a job in a way that will earn bravos 
from both residents and visitors.’ The New York 
Times. $2.75. 
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iE MIGRATIONS OF THE 


ch Ka Her i 


by Edwin Way Teale 


With photographs by the author 


The shadow on 

this map shows 

the long distance 

the monarch but- 

terfly covers dur- 
lose up of the head of a monarch butterfly the coiled, ing its autumn 
ube proboscis through which nectar is sucked up is migration. 

clearly seen. 


The followimg article describes the remarkable flights of the 

monarch butterfly and the uncanny sense of orientation by 

which it maintains its course over immense stretches of land i 
and water on migrations which may take tt from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Hudson Bay. Edwin Way Teale is the author } 
of nearly a dozen nature books including “Grassroot Jungles,”’ 

“The Golden Throng,’ “Near Horizons’ and “The Lost 

Woods” and he was awarded the John Burroughs Medal for 

distingushed nature writing m 1943. He is past president of 

the New Yourk Entomological Society, president of the 

American Nature Study Society and a member of the Council 

of the New York Academy of Sciences. A new book, “Days 

Without Time,’ ts scheduled for fall publication. 


Editorial Note 


DOWN THE MAP oi North America, above winding rivers, over 
long stretches of forest, among city buildings, the monarch butter- 
flies will start moving south in the fall. Singly, in twos and threes, | 
sometimes in immense loosely knit flocks, these black-and-orange 
insects will continue their aerial trek all through the days of early 
autumn. Some of them, riding on four-inch wings and fueled by 
nectar from flowers along the way, will journey as far as from 
Hudson Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Most insects stay put. They live and die close to the spot where 
they are born. But the monarch is different; it is well named the 
Wanderer. Its drifting flight to the south in fall and the return 
in spring, make it the most celebrated of America’s insect travelers. hi 

In seasons of unusual abundance, the monarchs appear in spec- 
tacular numbers. I once sat on a low dune on the Long Island 
shore and counted more than a thousand monarchs passing by in 
the space of an hour. Sometimes trees are so covered with the 
butterflies, alighting to rest for the night, that their branches from 
top to bottom seem clothed in masses of brown leaves. A small oak 
grove near my home is a kind of way-station for the migrants. 
Year after year, they use the same trees as a resting place. I have 
found them clustered so thickly over the twigs and branches that 
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I have counted as many as a hundred monarchs clinging to one 
foot of a drooping branch. 

The butterfly flocks vary in size from year to year. During some 
autumns, the monarchs are relatively scarce. Few people realize 
that a migration is in progress. Other years, the butterfly hosts 
are so great that everyone notices them. There are cycles and peaks 
of abundance in the history of these insect travelers. 

One spectacular peak of abundance occurred in the autumn of 
1886. Writing in the entomological journal, Insect Life, Dr. M. ©. 
Ellzey, of Washington, D.C., described the scene on the sou' 
shore of Chesapeake Bay on a day when “the whole heavens were 
swarming with butterflies.” The insects flew at various altitudes 
Some were close to the ground. Others were so high they could 
be seen only with the aid of fieldglasses. All were heading du: 
south and all were flying directly into a stiff breeze. By timing t! 
flight of individuals between points of known distance, Dr. Ellzc\ 
calculated that the migrating butterflies were moving at a speed o 
not much under twenty miles an hour. All of the insects hac 
crossed the bay, at that point fourteen miles wide. In spite of th 
fact that only waves and water lay below them and around them 
as far as they could see, the butterflies had maintained their cour 
unerringly. 

What compass guided them? How did they hold their course in 
spite of an absence of landmarks? What is in their small bodies 0: 
in their smaller heads that keep them pointed in the right direction 
Science still can only guess at the answers to those questions. 


I have seen a monarch in early October sailing down Broadway 
and others riding above the traffic on Fifth Avenue. They were 
following the main thoroughfares leading south along Manhattan 
Island. Not infrequently, I notice monarchs fluttering along the 
right-of-way of railroads running south. Such paths make easy 
traveling for the migrants with few obstacles in their way. Stories 
have been told of monarchs flying through tunnels and entering 
open offices windows on the northern side of city buildings to 
reappear again from open windows on the southern side. Whether 
such action was, as I suspect, accidental or whether it was, as some 
students of these butterflies believe, an example of their remarkable 
sense of orientation, the monarch is able to maintain its course over 
immense stretches of land and water. 


- During its migratory flights, it follows a path that its ancestors 
have traveled for uncounted centuries. Yet the path is recognized 
only by instinct for the insect has never been that way before. No 
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monarch, so far as is known, ever makes the migration sot 


second time. Without leaders, without previous experience, mil 


af the butterflies engage in this drifting trek to the south on 
successive autumn. i 

Moreover, these travelers, each making the trip for the first 
often pick the very trees their ancestors chose when they 
down to rest for the night. In some localities these “butterfly t 
are famous. At Pacific Grove, on the California coast, one cl 
of trees has been the winter stopping place of the migr 
monarchs for so many years that it has been set aside as ot 
the world’s first insect sanctuaries. Local laws protect the bt 
flies. Visitors come from long distances to see the multituc 
monarchs that assemble there. ; 

Nobody knows how far a milkweed butterfly can travel in a 
If these insects could be marked, as birds are banded, val 
information could be obtained. But they are difficult to bra 
have placed analine dye on the wings of some for local mar 
But such a process is too slow and laborious for use on numbe 
the butterflies. An entomologist in Maryland, one autumn, bre 
nearly a thousand monarchs by punching small holes in their y 
But a thousand butterflies among millions were too few | 
noticed in the south and none of the marked insects were ever | 
from again. Dr. Frank E. Lutz, for many years head of the De 
ment of Insects and Spiders at the American Museum of N; 
History, once worked outa scheme for spraying a distinctiv 
over the massed monarchs resting on a butterfly tree at 1 
Unfortunately, the year plans were 
pleted, the butterflies reached a low 
and few migrants appeared. Some 
plan of widespread marking would t 
much about the movements of the mon: 
about the distances they fly, their ra 
migration, their wintering grounds 
their return north in the spring. 


Few, if any, insects are more wides 
in North America than the monare 
ranges from Nova Scotia, Hudson Ba 
British Columbia southward throughot 
United States. It is familiar in the is 
of the West Indies and is known in § 
America all the way to Patagonia. O 


. 


ally it was exclusively an American i 
But, in the past century or so, it ha 
tended its range. Almost exactly a hut 
years ago, it appeared in the Hav 
Islands. Since then, it has spread s 
from one South Sea island to anoth 


it is now abundant all the way to Aust 


The caterpillar of 
the monarch is strik- 
ingly marked to 
warn off enemies. 
The blood of both 
the caterpillar and 
the adult butterfly is 
repulsive to birds. 


This magnified close 
up shows one of the 
scent pockets in the 
hind wing of the 
male butterfly. It is 
believed that the 
perfume it produces 
is used at. mating 
time. 


Retatid: Paani and Ptinges In many ‘plates, it is one of 
Smmonest butterflies. 

each instance, the butterfly appeared soon after milkweed w as 
luced. Arriving as a larva or pupa on shipboard, or perhaps 
¢ introduced through the eggs of fertile female monarchs car- 
unintentionally by trading schooners, the insect multiplied 
lly. Each year, a few monarchs appear in Europe. Records 
come from Spain and Sweden as well as from the British 
. Because milkweed is not available, the insects cannot repro- 
im England and the visitors perish when summer ends. How 
cross the Atlantic is still a riddle. Perhaps they ride on ship- 
d, It is even possible some of them make the transatlantic 
t aided by tail winds from North America. Monarchs have 
seen flying hundreds of miles offshore. It is reported these 
ts are able to alight on the water to rest and then resume their 
t again, and on the coast of the British Isles, the butterflies 
been observed coming directly in’ from the sea. 

ie flight of the monarch is particularly strong. It gives a few 
¢ flaps of its wings and then glides. It appears to be skating 
igh the air. No other butterfly I know spends so much of 
me on the wing. It is a valiant creature when its feeding 
fered with. I have seen one drive away a succession of other 
tflies that tried to encroach on its clump of flowers. A monarch 
out-bluff a humming bird and will put a warbler to flight. 

ie nectar of thistles, milkweed, red clover, asters and orange 
tfly weed are favorite foods of the monarch. It can uncoil 
ipping-tube proboscis to drain the nectaries of many flowers. 
the immature monarch, the caterpillar, can consume but a 
e kind of wood. It must have milkweed leaves or it dies of 
ation. Night and day, with pauses for rest, it devours the 
‘leaves. It desires no variety in its menu. If a man had 
ar capacity, he would sit down to\hundred-pound meals. Thus, 
i week and a half or so, the caterpillar gorges itself. It is 
ng up the tissues out of which the adult butterfly will be 


} IN SEARCH OF NECTAR 


The nectar of the milkweed blooms is one of the favorite 

foods of the adult monarchs. The caterpillar must have milk- 

weed leaves or it dies and it consumes prodigious quantities 
until it is ready to be transformed into a chrysalis. 


formed. By the time it has reached a length of two and a half 
inches, the banded white and black and yellow caterpillar is ready to 
transform into a chrysalis. 

Green, with dots of shining gold, this waxy chrysalis dangles 
usually from the midrib of a milkweed leaf. It turns darker as the 
days go by. Depending upon the weather, the transformation into 
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THE CHRYSALIS 


The forming wings of the monarch are visible on this 

chrysalis which dangles from the midrib of a milkweed leaf. 

The transformation into the adult butterfly takes four to 
twenty days depending on the weather. 


the adult butterfly consumes from four to twenty days, the average 
being about twelve days. During periods of dry weather, the pro- 
cess seems to be slowed down; often the butterflies emerge when 
rainstorms increase the moisture in the air. 

The butterfly that appears, unfolds its wings and sails away into 
the sunshine has the common name of The Storm Fritillary as well 
as that of The Wanderer. For the first three days of its life, it 
seems consumed with a thirst for nectar. It spends most of 1 
time drinking. Then it begins a wandering, drifting existence. 
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ON THE AUTUMN MIGRATION 


In autumn the migrating butterflies sometime alight on trees in such numbers that there are a hundred to the foot on a branch. 
The vanguard of the southern migration starts in late August or early September. 


archs appear to have less attachment to a special place than 
’ other butterflies. They find nectar wherever they go, sleep 
ig grass clumps where night overtakes them, move about 
ly immune to the attacks of birds and other enemies. The 
| of both the monarch caterpillar and the adult butterfly is 
sive to birds. The conspicuous markings of both are easily 
warning off would-be attackers. _/ 


the latter days of summer, the monarchs begin collecting 
nd open flowery fields. They grow more sociable; you see 

in small groups feeding close together. At such times, if 
place a paper butterfly marked to resemble a monarch among 
lowers, living milkweed butterflies will drop down beside it. 
vanguard of the southward migration starts in late August or 
September. Along the sea coast in the region of New York, 
mass movement usually reaches its peak in early October. 
r monarch hordes are streaming south over the flat fields of 
Middle West, down the Mississippi Valley, along the Pacific 
>. The movement is on a nation-wide scale. 

few years ago, during one of these autumnal flights, | 
hed monarchs flying to the lee of the clump of oaks previously 
ioned in this article. Thousands of monarchs already were 
ing to the branches and twigs of the trees. When the single 
flies came in line with the grove, they turned sharply toward 
though they had caught the scent of their assembled comrades. 
, indeed, this in all probability is what had happened. 
n each hind wing of the maie monarch there is a dark spot that 
; like an enlarged portion of a wing vein. The scales forming 
spot are black and hollow. They are scent scales. The perfume 


given off by these insect sachet-bags has been described as resem- 
bling the faint odor of honeysuckle. It is thought to be employed 
at mating time. It may well be that this odor, multiplied a hundred 
thousand times by the massed clusters of the clinging monarchs, 
provides a scent-trail in the air that is followed by late-arriving 
individuals who are thus led to the chosen resting place. In a 
similar manner, honeybees at swarming time open scent glands and 
fan their wings to send a perfume into the surrounding air to 
attract flying bees to the swarm-cluster. 


Half a century ago, an American entomologist devoted a whole 
book to‘the life of the monarch. His concluding chapter was 
entitled: “Some Points Not Touched Upon and Some Things We 
Do Not Yet Sufficiently Know.” Many of the things unknown then 
are unknown still. The mass flights of autumn are pretty well 
charted. We know, for example, that the monarchs arrive in the 
region of Apalachicola, Florida, around the latter part of October. 
They are abundant until early May. Then they are scarce until 
autumn comes again. But what happens to the monarchs in the 
spring? Just how do they make the return trip to the north? ~ 

There are no spectacular concentrations of butterflies on this 
journey. They do not fly north in immense flocks. They seem to 
come singly, flying low, less conspicuous in their return trip. It 
takes the monarchs about two months to work from the gulf back 
to the region of Hudson Bay. Some scientists believe that the 
monarchs return north in a series of waves, like the running of a 
relay race. As the new milkweed appears, females that have over- 
wintered in the south lay eggs, in a few weeks new monarchs are 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE CENTER OF THE AMANA SOCIETY 


Amana was the first village established by followers of Christian Metz when they moved from Buffalo, New York, to Ohio in 185 
Within seven years six other villages were established and for nearly a century the Amana Society was a flourishing community organiz 
tion founded on a religious basis. bs 


FOUR AMERICAN UTOPIAS 


by Patrick Mahoney 


IN THE FIRST HALF of the nineteenth century many religious 
groups emigrated from Europe to found utopian communities in 
the United States. They were organized on communistic principles 
but their inspiration came from religion and not from the doctrines 


Karl Marx began to develop in his Manifesto of 1848. At one 


time nearly three hundred of these communities were flourishing 
in this country, but almost all of them ended in failure. 


One of the most remarkable of these groups was that of the 
Separatists of Zoar, Ohio, a mystical sect originating in Wurtem- 
berg, Germany. These pietiests derived their religious philosophy 
from the writings of Jacob Boehm (1575-1624), and made them- 
selves unpopular in their own country because of their refusal to 
adhere to such ordinances as baptism and confirmation. They 
acknowledged no one to be superior to themselves and declined to 
take part in any military activity. 

Aided by the Society of Friends, they finally took ship for the 
New World and after a stormy voyage in a most unseaworthy bark 
they arrived, two hundred strong, in Philadelphia in August, 1817. 
From the outset their leader was a man named Baumler, a homeo- 
pathic doctor, who was to become also their physician of the soul. 
En route, he alone was responsible for keeping up the lagging 
spirits of the little band and in no time he had won an exalted 
position in the hearts of one and all. 

Joseph Baumler soon changed his name to Bimeler when he 
found that Americans had difficulty in pronouncing it. Bimeler 
was a good organizer and a sound business man. Through his 
shrewd bargaining the Separatists were soon in possession: of 
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nearly six thousand acres of land in the wilderness of Ohio 1 
with the help of the Quakers, they were able to buy at three ¢ 
an acre on a fifteen year loan without interest. 


This hilly country covered with forests must have reminded 
of their native Wurtemberg, and especially the Black Forest. 
snow covered the ground like an ermine carpet when the 
settlers arrived in March 1818 at the site which they named 
after the city to which Lot fled, in hopes that it would be 
refuge from the evils of the world. : 


J 


Floods engulfed their first efforts at building, but with the 
liant feadenanie of Bimeler they built the village of Zoar 
stands today. Besides ordinary agrarian pursuits, the Sepa: 
raised flax for such industries as linen and matting and unt 
advent of the Railway in 1850, when their market was invad 
big manufacturers, the little colony was amassing a small fo 
eee and his workers then turned their handiwork to the 1 
facturing of furniture, of which all pieces are collectors 
today. eee made out of the excellent mud in the district 
another source of revenue. 


Under. the Charter which Bimeler drew up in 1819 
Separatists “united themselves according to the Apostolic 
through communion of property.” All promised faithful obec 
and agreed to settle disputes by arbitration, and to make no 
on the society if they should decide to abandon it. In eighty 
there were few desertions and very few converts. There. 
record of any native American joining the cult, although it 
have done them nothing but good if they had. Never was a mi 


‘Separatists convicted of any crime and only one illegitimate 
vas born in the entire existence of the colony. 

ust 1853 marked'a disaster from which the Society was not 
) ever completely recover. Joseph Bimeler died and there was 
npetent member capable of replacing him. This gifted man, 
vas born lame and had a bulbous eye, had administered to 
llowers as doctor, spiritual advisor, governor and business 
ive for forty years. After his death Zoar as a communistic 
unity started to decline. Desertions became more and more 
nt and the population gradually decreased until finally, in 
the Society was dissolved by dividing the assets between the 
ing one hundred and thirty-six members. A final tribute to 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT 

The members of the Amana Society had an abundance of good food 

and the town still produces superb hearth baked bread, West- 
phalian type hams and cured sausage and bacon. 


Bimeler’s leadership may be made by adding that the amount of 
money distributed was in excess of one million dollars and enabled 
many to live comfortably for the rest of their lives at Zoar without 
working. In fact, some of the present residents are still living on 
incomes derived from the share their family received. 

At Bishop Hill in Illinois another remarkable experiment in 
communal living was undertaken. It was directed by a religious 
fanatic named Eric Janson who had run afoul of the Swedish 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE OF AMANA ae Orthodox Church because of his communistic beliefs. He claimed 
school house, the church, the stores and the homes in Amana to have seen a vision which ordained him to establish a Holy City 
all in the same austere architectural style. The absence of in the United States. 

/ on any of the buildings gave the village a dull, colorless : A See 
t+ which was only relieved by the bright gardens in the summer. : It was to have been a place of sweetness and light, of plain living 


A GROUP OF SHAKERS 
, one time the celebate and communist sect known as Shakers had as many as fifty-eight communities in the United States. Their clothes 
ide of home made cloth were a protest against the vain fashions of the world. They did not prohibit marriage but regarded celibacy as 
é the perfect state. 
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‘BISHOP HILL IN 1855 
The colonists at Bishop Hill endured great hardships in their 
first years, but by 1855 their community was a prosperous one. 


and high thinking, of strict morality, yet 
with grace and beauty and art. It was to 
have been what the great spirits of their 
Norse ancestors would have chosen for their 
ideal home. 

A member of their group named Olaf 
Olson was sent to America to explore the 
most favorable section for a suitable site and 
in 1846 he reported that he had found the 
ideal location in Henry County, Illinois. 
Their melancholy history began when two 
of the ships containing emigrants sank in 
mid-Atlantic. It took over eighteen months 
to transport the whole group and by the 
summer of 1848 there were eight hundred 
members living under distressful conditions 
at Bishop Hill. 

True to his religious mania, the first 
building Janson insisted on erecting was the 
Tabernacle, even before any homes were 
built, with the result that the settlers were 
forced to live in primitive log cabins and 
damp mud dugouts which caused disease 
from which 150 died in the first year. These 
sore trials in the incipient stage brought 


THE OLD MILL 
The real beginning of Swedish settlement in America was 
Bishop Hill. 


amount of needed money to the commt 

Under Olson’s administration a towt 
was built, and a hotel, together with 
three-story dwelling houses, very s¢ 
constructed. All these structures are 
standing. The year 1859 saw the compl 
of the school-house which is still in use 
same big bell, high up in the cupola, cz 
the children to their studies as it usé 
call the colonists to worship. 

Just as the noble experiment of Bi 
Hill seemed slated for success, the fina 
panic of 1857 began. Possibly in an € 
to save it from financial ruin, Olsen 1 
an alliance with the Shakers, a long e 
lished and successful communist so 
with branches scattered over several st 
This move necessarily imposed the 
ditional austerity of Shakerism which 
one of total abnegation, and the you 
members, already showing signs of 
content, objected. The followers of 
deceased Janson made an open break 
the Olson party who were well in 
majority. 


on a schism and combined with financial 
difficulties, started a faction against Janson 
which was led by Jonas Olson, a brother of 
Olaf. Perhaps this form. of competition 
helped in getting the colony in more livable 
order, because by 1849 they had built 
several brick dwelings and had set up shops 


THE PAINTER OF BISHOP HILL 


A veteran of the Civil War and a house 
painter by trade Olaf Kraus celebrated 
the achievements of the Swedes who 
founded Bishop Hill in a series of ninety- 
six canvasses some of which are repro- 
duced on these two pages by courtesy of 
the Illinois State Historical Society. The 
painter made this self portrait at the age 
of seventy. 


Things reached such a point thi 
division of property had to be made bets 
the two parties and for a brief time 
lived under a form of partition. But tt 
became more untenable and in 1861 ane 
party was created. Legal entanglen 
soon ensued and within a year the final 


for carpentry, blacksmithing and wagon- 
making. They were also raising flax and making the fiber into 
linen for which they found a ready market. 

Jonas Olson was quick to realize that their financial dilemma was 
serious. With the discovery of gold in California, he argued that 
it would be the wisest course for him to take some younger male 
members and try their luck out. West. He accordingly fared forth 
in 1849, but he had to return a year later, unsuccessful, and just 
in time to witness another tragedy. 

A young American, not a member of the Colony, was suing by 
process of law to take away a girl, the cousin of Janson, whom he 
claimed he had married under American law. In a stormy scene at 
the Henry County Court, the young man shot and killed Eric 
Janson. 

Under an emergency decree, Olson took over the full reins of 
leadership and issued a charter in 1853. For a while the commune 


prospered and such industries as broom-making and pottery helped 
.the depleted exchequer. Cattle-breeding also was introduced and 


soon they became well-known for the excellence of their stock. 
The younger men were hired out to work on the grading of the 
Chicago, Burlington Railroad Line which brought in a considerable 
2 
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tain was rung down on the trageds 
the Swedish colony of Bishop Hill. 2 
These communistic experiments were largely dependent or 
personality of one man. As soon as he disappeared, disintegr 
set in slowly but surely. This is what happened to the Rappist 
Harmonists, of Economy, Pennsylvania, whose tale has to be 
in any appraisal of this fascinating subject. It is an amazing s 
and more colorful than the others 
George Rapp, the founder of the society, was the son of a fa 
in South Germany. As a young man he evidenced a very medi 
nature and became dissatisfied with the Lutheran doctrin 
religion. A keen student of the Bible, he could not reconcil 
conditions of the people among whom he lived with the socic 
dictated by the New Testament. He married a farmer’s a 
by whom he had a son and a daughter, and soon afterward 
distinguished himself in his district as a dissenting preacher 
such an eloquent style that he could assemble in his home ent 
followers to worry the clergy. Mild persecution followed. , 
The fundamental belief of Rapp’s religion was that Christ w 
reappear on this planet in a short time and he proposed buil 
a community fit for the Prince of Peace in the United States, w 


BRINGING IN THE HAY 
1e colonists at Bishop Hill were excellent farmers and they 
made their land produce abundantly. 

1eld were exempt from the dismal prophesies of the Bible for 
r continents. 

part from his religious fervor, Rapp combined extraordinary 
mess acumen and preternatural intelligence. For instance, he 
cted the activities of his commune so successfully that they 
t up with scant means three different colonies in America, 
ndoning the first two because of his theory that a life of ease 
ld prove disastrous for the morale of the people. After years 
lappily married life, he imposed celibacy upon his colony and 
ared his belief that Adam was a dual being with both sexual 
ents, that had he been content to remain in his original state 
would have increased without the help of the female, thereby 
iding the fall of men. As some wit has said, Rapp’s first com- 
idment seemed to be ‘“‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife 
thine own.” Thereafter the Rappists who were married were 
ged to live like brother and sister and no children were born in 
Harmony Society. 
‘app sailed in 1803, arriving in that year with his son and two 
stants at Baltimore. After diligent search they decided to buy 


five thousand acres of unimproved land about twenty-five miles 
from Pittsburgh, in the valley of the Connoquenessing. With 
customary vision, Rapp had appointed a young leader of uncommon 
ability in his absence to organize the mass emigration of his 
followers. This young man was later adopted as a son and was 
known as Frederick Rapp, and auspiciously enough, on July 
1804, the Aurora landed about three hundred in Baltimore; and a 
few weeks later three hundred more landed in Philadelphia. 


Many of these people were skilled in some trade and had brought 
with them sufficient savings to help them establish the land of their 
heart’s desire. The first requisite was that they throw all their 
possessions into a common fund. All of them worked like beavers 
and in the first year they had built fifty log houses, a church, a 
schoolhouse, grist-mill, rustic workshops, a saw-mill, tannery, and 
storehouse! And among their crops that first year were rye, hemp, 
flax, corn and wheat. Rapp would not let them rest a moment until 
they could produce for themselves everything they needed. 


No sooner had they converted a wilderness into a livable com- 
munity than Rapp, fearful that they would lapse into worldliness, 
determined that they would move to another location, claiming that 


they were too far from navigation to market their goods. And so - 


the town of Harmony was sold for a fair price and thirty thousand 
acres were purchased for a new site in Posey County, Indiana, on 
the Wabash River. 

With ant-like industry, the Rappists dug themselves in here and 
in short order were running a community that was the envy of 
all other communists and was, incidentally, a pecuniary success. 
Trade with such states as Louisiana was booming and again the 
danger of too much bliss worried the chimerical mind of George 
Rapp. An offer for the sale of this community was proffered by 
Robert Owen, a wealthy British industrialist, who was anxious to 
experiment with his own cooperative ideas. Rapp immediately 
snapped it up, so that within ten years the Harmonists were forced 
to again strike their tents, this time to return to Pennsylvania 


where they settled at a site on the Ohio River, within easy reach of | 


Pittsburgh. The colony’s funds were in such good condition that it 
was possible for them to buy their own steam-boat for the trip and 
they still had 150,000 dollars in hard cash after the sale to Owen, 


THE HARVEST 
‘a addition to raising the ordinary crops for which Illinois is suited the colonists at Bishop Hill introduced flax. This was manufactured 
into linen for community needs. 


— 
See 


In due time a coach-and-four drove ‘ip 
the hotel followed by several others, and ¢ 
of the first stepped a very meretricious loo 
ing personage, dressed in an operetta ty] 
of costume, complete with sword and bea 
ing himself in the most pompous manner: A 
his courtiers were uniformed but a litt 
less brilliantly, and acted towards him wit 
the greatest humility. 

The count spoke that evening to an od 
throng in the Church but apart frat 
announcing the Millenium to be at hand, I 
seemed to have very little to offer in tl 
way of revelation. Rapp was quick to st 
that this man was poles apart from his ide 
and felt immediate misgivings. : 

It soon became clear that the object ¢ 
de Leon was to insinuate himself into— th 
good graces of the Harmonists with a vie 
to taking over the leadership of the who 
colony. He preached a most seditiot 
doctrine on the side which advocated short 

. hours of labor and proposed that matrimor 
be permitted. 

The younger Harmonists natural 
listened attentively to such liberal talk an 


A STREET SCENE AT HARMONY before long he had many adherents. Rag 
For all his piety Father Rapp was an realized that if he expelled the man I 
extraordinarily successful organizer and would only create a martyrdom which migl 
business man. His Pennsylvania colony 2 geal Baa <a 
captured such a large proportion of the be worse than letting him overplay his card 
state’s trade that less successful rivals This was, in the long view, the wisé 


At Economy Father Rapp spent the Jast 

years of his life and it was here that the 

schism began that eventually disrupted 

the community. Above is the Assembly 

Hall at Economy; at the right is Father 
Rapp’s home. 


the British socialist who wanted to carry out his own experiment. 


Rapp’s new home, a pastoral haven, was called Economy, as 
embracing the science of economics and marked a shifting from 
the former purely agricultural way of life. Here the communists 
worked as slavishly as ever before and a model town sprang up, 
as if by magic. Rapp added a silk-worm industry among others, 
employing experts from abroad to make ribbons, velvets and 
brocades which became famous in time. The manufacture of pot- 
tery, baskets and blankets, brought in a nice income and were sold 
in all the surrounding states. 


Everything went well under the fatherly guidance of Rapp and 
his foster son until 1831, when a seemingly trivial thing happened 
which nearly ended in the dissolution of the communists and 
serious bloodshed. A letter came addressed to Rapp from a certain 
Count de Leon of Frankfort-on Main, couched in such touching 
and reverent tones that even a heart as hard as that of Rapp was 
warmed. The count claimed to be a divine messenger and said that 
he had been told by God to come to Economy at once to see that 
everything was in order for the second coming of Christ. He pro- 
posed bringing forty disciples whom he declared were all believers 
of the Harmony philosophy. The letter was so cleverly worded 
that Rapp was inclined to entertain the idea of inviting de Leon to 
come to the colony, but before his answer could have reached 
Germany, word came that the count had arrived with his suite in 
New York and was setting out fortwith for Economy. 
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urged that it be dissolved. 


course. As it happened, about one third di 
secede and for a short time formed — 
separate colony, being paid off for the 
share in Economy. As Rapp predicted 1 
them they soon found de Leon out for fl 
fraudulent person that he was. But tl 
liberal life was bound to keep them hapf 
for a short while, only it appeared to co 
much more than they could afford and the 
new leader had very expensive tastes. Or 
day he urged them to go to their forme 
colony and demand, under threat of violence 


a greater share of funds than they ha 
(Continued on page 33) | 


BIMELER’S HOME AT ZOAR 
Joseph Bimeler’s home, erected in 1835, is a stately brick building 
with stone columns and many rooms. "About this house revolved 
the communal life of the Zoarites from 1817 to 1898. The house 
today is maintained by the state of Ohio as a historical museum. 


THE GRAVEYARD SHIFT AT SEARLES LAKE 


The backlog of orders for all kinds of industrial chemicals has been so great that the Trona plant has long been working twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. In the distance beyond the lake rises the Slate range of mountains. 


RICHEST LAKE IN THE WORLD 


by Gordon L’Allemand 


With photographs by the author 


W PEOPLE HAVE EVER heard of Searles Lake. It is the 
ingest and richest lake in the world. Once upon a time you 
sht have swum in this lake and drunk its water—that was 
usands of years ago. Today you may walk across the flinty 
-encrusted surface, nearly all over the thirty-to-fifty square 
es of it. No longer is it a blue-surfaced gem in the eastern 
ifornia Mojave desert. Now it glarés whitely like a new snow- 
amidst a gigantic setting of brown-ribbed mountains—the Slate 
| Argus ranges that tower around it like the rim of a protecting 
vl. Searle Lake is a treasure to be protected. Perhaps, in pro- 
tion to its size, it has had more influence in molding our modern 
ustrial civilization—what we eat, wear, read, grow, the medicines 
t heal us, the making of chemicals and innumerable other things 
han any other place in the world of its size. 

n February, 1849, a band of hungry, thirsty gold hunters 
adered past the peaks of the Slate range and became the first 
ite men to see this lake. When they reached it and scrambled 
) the edge of a blue surface pool to drink they leaped back, dis- 
jointed. The water was as salty as the sea. The gold hunters 
idered on for what they sought—gold. They told strange tales 
he salt lake of the Mojave, and they never learned that they had 
ked away from riches worth billions, a source of wealth that 
Id contribute infinitely more to the development of mankind 
n gold. 

Juring the past thirty years nine million tons of commercial 
micals such as soda, salt, borax, potash, soda ash and others 
ued at over $260,000,000 have been taken from this lake without 
ting its vast resources. With thirty square miles of lake surface, 
- can barely imagine the endless trainloads of chemicals this 


Searles Lake brine flows into the Trona Plant at the rate of more 
than ten tons a minute through insulated pipes extending more 
than four miles into the lake. 
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strange lake holds for the welfare of people throughout the world. 

The wealth of Searles Lake lies not in mining the vast mass of 
salts and various interlocked chemicals which make up its bed, but 
in pumping out the yellow brine that impregnates the salts. Un- 
known water sources feed the lake. The water flowing through 
the salt body becomes loaded with chemicals. The brine level of this 
lake has stood constant within a few inches of the surface since 
man can remember. Through thousands of years the waters of the 
vast lake dammed in this valley have dried away as rainfall ceased, 
and the lake has solidified. 

Out of this “dead lake” pour incredible streams of chemicals and 
minerals. Some of these chemicals are prosaic. There is potash, 
one of the vital bases of U.S. agriculture and the largest single 
source of this type of fertilizer in the nation. There is lithium, a 
costly concentrate which brings $249 a ton in its raw state, and 
was discovered accidentally because it was a pest in the processing 
of other chemicals. During the war it was used for war plane 
safety glass, gas masks and de-gassing devices in submarines. 


This year about 1,200,000,000 pounds or 600,000 tons of these 
materials will be taken from Searles Lake and used in the manu- 
facture of everything from munitions to bomb sights, including 
ethyl gasoline, glass, dyes, printing inks, papers, drugs, soaps, wall 
board, water purifiers, enamels, paints, mining and smelting pro- 
cesses, sugar, adhesives, even insecticides. 

This production, coming as it does from a wasteland of the 
desert, is astounding. It has been brought about over a period of 
many years by the American Potash & Chemical Corporation, which 
has its chemical plant at Trona on the lake shore. 

“Trona”’ is Egyptian for the queer chemical double salts, the 


A FILTER AT WORK 


The processing plant at Searles Lake produces forty percent of 
the world’s borax, one-seventh of the United States total potash 
output, and forty percent of the soda ash produced on the Pacific 
coast. Here one of the filters is at work in the soda products plant. 


WALKING ON THE LAKE 


Some sections of the lake are so mushy that even in dry weather 
those walking on it in boots sink down. Company workmen 
usually wear broad skis when they go out to their tasks. 


white “reefs” of 
which were a fami- 
liaf feature of the 
dried-up lake beds 
of the Egyptian 
landscape. Every- 
body around the 
Nile knew about 
Trona, but nobody 
did anything about 
it. 

It was necessary 
that modern science 
and John Searles, 
the battle - scarred 
Grizzly bear hunter 
who re-discovered 
the lake decades 
ago, should come 
into being before 
Trona in the Cali- 
fornia desert could 
stand forth as a 
symbol of chemical 
engineering. Trona 
now is the name of 
the community sur- 
rounding the plant 
OLGA. Po & °C.Ci.in 
the sun - scorched 
Mojave Desert 170 miles northeast of Los Angeles. The “lake’ 
no lake at_all, but a vast pool of three billions of tons of chemi 
all tangled up in brine. 4 


Just to the east of the Sierras in California there is a series 
lake beds in a giant semi-circle, ranging from Great Salt L 
down through Bonneville Lake, Pyramid Lake, Walker La 
Mono Lake, Owens Lake, and others, to Searles Lake. ‘a 


These peculiar lakes are so located between mountain ran 
they have no outlets. Through distant geological ages they h 
depended on the whims of Nature for their water level. At tif 
they have gone dry. During the close of the last Ice Age, # 
were fed by melting glaciers, and their levels were six hundred 


one thousand feet higher than now. : 


So with Searles Lake. Its level once was at least six hund 
feet above the present mark, its size one hundred square mi 
compared to today’s thirty square miles. In dwindling to its pres 
size the salts were “trapped” after having been washed ini 
lake by a river flowing through lakes higher up. Today it is 
repository of immense quantities of rich brine. There are salts é 
minerals here not found in the lakes above and below Sear 
Scientists cannot explain this. ; 


This mammoth evaporator tank, one 
of several and five stories tall, has. 
charge of the first step in the process 

—of reduction of lake brine to the final 
numerous products. 'The brine enters 
in the top by big pipes and is sprayed 
under heavy pressure into a continue 

terrific blast of heat. 


BORAX IN STORAGE 


Borax is handled with power shovels and ship loaders and it 

loaded into freight cars that stand at a siding adjoining 

building. Since Searles Lake was first tapped in 1862 it 
yielded chemicals valued at $260,000,000. 


THE BRINE TANKS 


n the yellow brine is pumped from Searles Lake it goes first 
and stubborn double salts can be seen hardening on the surface. 


es Lake was, for many years, like one of those mysterious 
aantic treasure chests guarded by an ogre in a fairy tale, a 
at required a magic talisman and a special key to open it. 
case the magic talisman was scientific knowledge and the 
key about $9,000,000 to be sunk into the venture before 
= could be. taken out. 


lecades after its discovery the lake lay untouched, full of 
I riches. Many people knew about the possibilities but lacked 


into a series of gigantic settling tanks. Even now the mysterious 


the initiative or money or technical knowledge to tackle the job. 
Between 1905 and 1913 several abortive attempts at starting plants 
at the lake were made without success. Then in 1913 the American 
Trona Corporation was formed. This company put in a 3l-mile 
railroad line to connect Trona with the Southern Pacific line. From 
then until completion of the final plant after years of experimenta- 
tion, building and rebuilding, there was a continual battle between 


(Continued on page 32) 
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FORT LARAMIE IN 1889 
Soldiers were stationed at Fort Laramie until 1880 when it was sold by the state of 
: Wyoming. In 1938 the Fort was acquired by the National Park Service. 


FORT LARAMIE 
Otpost O the Ol Vote 


by Merrill J. Mattes 


Brigadier General George 
served at Fort Laramie du 


Bean i : the years of greatest da 
More than a dozen of the old buildings at Fort Laramie still stand. These are the in the sixties and sever 


ruins of the hospital which was built in 1874. 


BS 

| THE EIGHTEEN twenties when fur trappers first invaded 
hat jis now Wyoming Jacques La Ramée, a French-Canadian, 
as killed by the aboriginal Sioux and-his body thrown in the 
yer that now bears his name—the Laramie. In time this name 
as likewise given to the distant peak from which the Laramie 
ws to the plains at its base and to the distant city which is now 
e seat of learning in the state of Wyoming. Historically, how- 
er, the name is remembered because of the famous fort which 
od on the banks of the Laramie River, near its junction with the 
orth Platte. 


In the year 1834, when St. Louis was the last outpost of civiliza- 
m, two enterprising traders, William Sublette and Robert Camp- 
ll, erected a pretentious log stockade where the Platte River Road 
the Rocky Mountain beaver hunters intersected the heart of the 
oux Indian buffaloland. The powerful American Fur Company 
ught out the partners and in 1841 replaced the stockade known 
“Fort William” with an adobe quadrangle named ‘Fort John 
‘the Laramie,” a name which was soon shortened to Fort Laramie. 
om this stronghold in the wilderness flotillas of bullboats and 
tboats laden with furs were dispatched annually with the spring 
sshets for St. Louis. Here the Sioux and Cheyennes brought their 
bes for barter, and here passed the covered wagon emigrants of 
> 1840’s who followed the Platte Route westward, seeking homes 
Oregon and Utah. 


In 1849 the gold lust swept everything before it and Fort Laramie 
is transformed. Seeking to ensure the safety of the thousands 


adobe, masonry, frame and concrete. Only twenty buildings and 
ruins stand upright today, having miraculously survived the ill- 
starred auction and over fifty years of abandonment. They were 
bought by the State of Wyoming from private owners and turned 
over in 1938 to the peopie of the United States as a national 
historical monument. 


Our first view of the Fort Laramie setting is much like that 
which greeted the covered wagom emigrant of one hundred years 
ago. There is the desolate succession of low gravelly hills, with 
symmetrical Laramie Peak forming a magnificent backdrop against 
the western sky. There is the North Platte, which we cross over a 
quaint iron bridge, erected in 1876 just before General Custer’s 
battalion was wiped out on the Little Bighorn. There is the fort, 
strategically located on a plateau overlooking the tributary Laramie, 
affording ideal protection against floods and marauding Indians 
alike. Now it looks a little dilapidated with its forlorn ruins and 
weather-worn buildings. However the fort is rich in memories of 
a colorful period in American history. 


Look at that big two-story frame building over there, with 
Spacious verandas and the air of a decadent hotel. That’s the oldest 
building in Wyoming. Its frame walls of native timber lined with 
adobe were built in 1849 by soldier-carpenters, a spectacle observed 
with mingled emotions by the California-bound gold-seekers who 
paused here in their mad rush, and by the savages who milled 
around the old trading post like bewildered children. This was the 
first headquarters of the. commanding officer, but it later achieved 


National Park Service 


ATTACKING A STAGE COACH 


' Thousands of emigrants passed through Fort Laramie bound for Utah, Idaho, Oregon or California. The Government bought the Fort 
from fur traders in 1849 when it was already a major stopping place on the plains. 


o trekked feverishly overland to California, the United States 
vernment decided to set up a chain of military posts along the 
ail. On June 26, 1949, Lieutenant Daniel P. Woodbury of the 
S. Army arranged for the purchase of the fort from the fur 
ders, and it was promptly occupied by a company of mounted 
emen under Major Winslow F. Sanderson. From that date until 
ril 9, 1890, when the buildings and fixtures were sold at public 
ction, Fort Laramie was the undisputed Queen of the Plains, a 
Itering bosom for the hordes of fortune-hunters bound for 
lifornia, Nevada,-Montana and South Dakota. 


The first troops were housed in the trading post, but the require- 
nts of a military establishment rapidly outgrew its confines. 
ring the summer of 1849 the valley rang with the echoes of saw 
1 hammer and mason’s trowel and structures took shape around 
parade ground extending northward from the massive adobe 
Ils. By 1860 these walls had vanished, but the new Fort Laramie 
tinued to grow mightily, so that by 1890 it consisted of over 
ty buildings, ranging in size from tiny ice-houses to the large 
‘racks of the enlisted men, and variously composed of primitive 


| oe ne a 


fame as the residence of the reckless, dashing cavalry officers whose 
uninhibited behaviour gave it the name “Old Bedlam.” 

The most famous incident associated with Old Bedlam occurred 
on a bitterly cold Christmas Eve, 1866. The officers and their 
ladies were celebrating the holiday when a scout named ‘‘Portugee” 
Phillips appeared like a hoary spectre in the doorway, his horse 
dead on the parade ground, to announce the dreadful battle which - 
had recently taken place near Fort Phil Kearny, far to the north. 
Captain Fetterman and eighty men had fallen into a Sioux ambush 
and were annihilated, while the remaining garrison was threatened 
with a similar fate. A pall of gloom replaced the gayety as General 
H. W. Wessels led a relief expedition northward through the snow. 

Virtually contemporary in age and second only in historic im- 
portance to Old Bedlam is the low squalid Sutler’s Store. Shortly 
after the Army took over, the sutler, or post trader, arrived to 
provide for the personal needs of the soldiers. A conspicuous item 
of merchandise was a variety of alcoholic beverages, evidence of 
which has been found in excavations under the bar-room. These 


(Continued on page 34) 
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JAMES SMITHSON 


The Smithsonian Building, the oldest building of the Institution, was designed in 1852. 


THE SMITHSONIAN 


VEASUVE OUSE of ih Knowledge 


by Stephen Greene 


Photographs courtesy Smithsonian Institution 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
in Washington, D. C., houses what is prob- 


ably the largest and most varied assortment 
of the products of God’s and man’s 
ingenuity to be found in the world. 


Dr. Alexander Wetmore, a scientist who 
has devoted most of his life to the study of 
birds, presides over this collection, and from 
his office on the Mall he overlooks an exten- 
sive group of museums which include not 
only the original Smithsonian Building—a 
red sandstone structure of twelfth century 
Norman inspiration—but also a natural 
history building, an aircraft museum, a 
mammoth hall of arts and industries and 
two art museums. Here on public view are 
some two million objects ranging from a 
seventy-eight-foot cast of a sulphurbottom 
whale to the flag that inspired Francis Scott 


DR. ALEXANDER WETMORE 


Key to write the Star Spangled Bannet 

The Smithsonian collections contain som 
50,000 coins and medals, 80,000 postag 
stamps and 15,000 skulls. The historicé 
exhibits include George Washington’s fiel 
kit, Ben Franklin’s printing press and th 
Spirit of St. Louis, The Institution own 
the earliest complete locomotive in Americé 
the largest flawless crystal ball known 1 
the world and the first car to’ cross th 
country under its own power. It shows eac 
step in the manufacture of a white pine sla 
into a box of kitchen matches and has~ 
transparent hive where the visitor can wate 
live honey bees at their work. 

Only about ten percent of the total collec 
tion is open to the public. Amateur statis 
ticians have figured that it would take 
tourist—viewing today’s entire collection < 


.z 


ate of six objects per minute—twenty years, six months and 
n days to see everything in all the museums. There is almost 
ng that the Smithsonian does not have. It is the proud boast 
e staff that it can check, through museum collections, just about 
inimal, vegetable or mineral in the world, living or dead these 
yundred million years. 


is is undoubtedly as the founder, James Smithson, would have 
t. Smithson was born in 1765, the illigitimate son of the Duke 
orthumberland. He died when he was sixty-four years old, 
ag his fortune “‘to the United States of America, to found at 
uington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
lishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
’ Smithson had never been to America and had no friends 
but the circumstances of his birth had made life hard for him 


urope. 


ly name shall live in the memory of man when the titles of 
Northumberlands and the Percys are extinct and forgotten,” 
rote. 

though the half-million dollar bequest was made when 
ew Jackson was President, it was not until seventeen years 
_Smithson’s death—and four presidents later—that Congress 


year alone the collections were increased by three-quarters of a 
million objects, among them 38,700 fishes taken during Operation 
Crossroads at Bikini, a motor tricycle built in 1897 and claimed to 
be the first autocar, and a microengraving machine capable of 
engraving the Lord’s prayer 781,250 times within the area of a 
square inch. During the last fiscal year the Smithsonian also picked 
up, by act of Congress, a jungle experiment station in the Canal 
Zone and a National Air Museum, the latter still in the paper stage. 


The past year has been notable, too, for the announcement that 
the original Wright Brothers Kitty Hawk flying machine is being 
returned to this country. The Wrights had sent their plane to the 
South Kensington Museum in London when they discovered the 
plane of Samuel Langley, former Smithsonian Secretary—an 
unsuccessful rival to the Kitty Hawk machine— had been labelled 
in the Smithsonian collection “capable of sustained free flight.” 
The Smithsonian apologized and marked the Langley machine with 
a less controversial label, but it was not until just before his death 
that Orville Wright relented and ordered the plane brought home 
again. 

Such exhibits bring some two and a half million people to visit 
the Smithsonian each year. But the Institution—the twenty million - 


THE GIRAFFE ROOM AT THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


‘he Smithsonian Institution supervises the National Zoological Park, one of the nation’s best presented collections of animals. The nucleus 
f the present animal population was a small collections of animals once kept as living models for the taxidermists of the Institution. 
Congress provided funds for the purchase of the park in 1889. 


decide what to do with it. Finally, in 1846 a bill was passed 
igned which provided for an organization to consist of a board 
gents made up both of government leaders and distinguished 
te citizens, with a secretary who should direct the affairs of 
stitution. As first secretary the regents chose Joseph Henry, 
tor (with Faraday) of the electromagnet, and it was Henry 
laid down basic policy which the Institution and its five suc- 
ng secretaries have followed ever since: no branch of knowl- 
should be excluded from attention unless adequately provided 
Isewhere; the Institution should cooperate with all other 
ies interested in the advancement of learning. 

ll objects of art and of foreign and curious research, and all 
ts of natural history, and geological and mineralogical speci- 
” which belonged to the United States were to be turned over 
e Smithsonian, according to the Act of Incorporation. This 
da flood of donations that soon overflowed the Smithsonian 
ing. So.two new buildings, of arts and industries and of 
al history, were added. But the avalanche has continued. Last 


specimens notwithstanding—is not primarily a museum: it is 
actually America’s most venerable scientific research foundation, 
and the story of its great names and achievements is even more 
significant than the scope of its collections. 

The distinguished men on its staff have included not only 
scientists of the first order like Henry and Langley, but also Major 
John Powell—doughty one-armed explorer of the Rocky Mountains 
—and Samuel Baird, the naturalist who convinced Congress eighty 
years ago that the purchase of Alaska would be a worthwhile invest- 
ment. The Smithsonian, in its long history, has led in the explora- 
tion of the West and has saved from extinction the herring and 
other Atlantic seaboard fishes. It has conducted many of the investi- 
gations that have made aviation a science. It has fathered the 
Weather Bureau, the Geological Survey and the Fish Commission, 
and it has trained a wealth of scientists who have built milestones 
on the road of scientific progress. 

If a good deal of the work done by the Smithsonian today seems 
21 
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THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN Stephen Greene 
Joseph Henry was responsible for the Smithsonian policy which is still a guiding 
influence today. A great physicist, he was also a great administrator and his plans for 

the Smithsonian were so far beyond the average intelligence of his day as to meet 
with bitter opposition. Under his leadership branches of science hitherto unworked 

in the United States were taken up and activity in all fields tremendously stirred. In 

the background is the U.S. National Gallery. 


i TAXIDERMISTS AT WORK 
The biology department of the Natural History Building includes a rich and varied 
collection of mammals mounted against their natural background. 


a 
remote from a world of plastics ane 
planes, one reason is that it has concentt 
on knowledge fundamental to econ 
progress rather than doing actual econ 
research itself. It was the Smithsonian 
first identified the Japanese beetle as a 
new to this country, but it has been 4 
the Department of Agriculture to d 
ways to exterminate it. 


One of the Institution’s principal 
has been investigatiion of the sun, 
Secretary Langley in 1890 set up an ol 
vatory for this purpose in a small f 
structure on the Mall. In this building, 
in Smithsonian mountain observatorie 
several parts of the world, have origir 
much of our present day knowledge ©: 
sun. 

Langley’s interest in astrophysics— 
inherited by Charles Abbott, who serv 
seventeen-year term as secretary, ther 
tired four years ago to become a rese 
associate of the Institution. He work 
the eleventh floor of the flag tower of 


old Smithsonian Building in a tiny g 


walled room from which he can see all 
the city. 

The sun, Dr. Abbott says, is a sour¢ 
power—potentially a terrific one. The 
lem is to hitch up that power and sto 
so that it can be put to economic use. 


“Tt would be possible,” Dr, Abbott | 
“for this country to get from the sun 
Nevada, Arizona and Southern Califc 
twenty times as much power as is now 
plied by the nation’s entire oil, water 
coal resources. Someday our coal an 
supplies are going to fail us—they can't 
forever. Before that day comes I sine 
hope that we’ll have licked the probler 
making use of the sun’s energy.” 


Dr. Abbot gets letters from all ovet 
world asking about the possibility of 1 
ing power from the sun’s rays. If 
correspondent lives in a sunny region 6 
earth’s surface Dr. Abbot can offer 
some encouragement—he tells how) 
Abbot prepared the family meals on a_ 
cooker during the year they lived tog 
on the top of Mt. Wilson. 


Power and heat are not the only pote 
uses of the sun’s rays. Dr. Abbot says 
measurement of the sun’s radiation wi 
increasingly used in weather analysis. 
hopes that it may soon be possible te 
the farmer whether he’s got a wet or a 
season coming up. 


Another research division known thro 
out the new world is the Bureau of Ar 
can Ethnology. The Bureau’s regular | 
concerns the systematic study of the In 
tribes in America. Several staff mem 
have been elected honorary members of 
tain tribes and at least two Bureau ethi 
gists were themselves Indians. They 1 
a good part of the year in the field, 
return to organize their material for p 
cation. 


‘ Not only does the Bureau study 
temporary Indian culture but it also stu 
at the stipulation of Congress, the rem 


ae 


Indians of prehistoric times. One of 
test of Smithsonian archeological 
is that of Folsom Man, a mysterious 
in American pre-history whose handi- 
las turned up all over the country but 
skelatal remains have yet to be found. 


Frank Roberts, associate chief of the 
i, is also director of the River Basin 
's, a cooperative project which aims 
serve material of scientific interest in 
which are to be flooded as a result 
ding new dams. 

study the natural sciences, which are 
stitution’s forte, staff scientists have 
n some 1500 expeditions during the 
d years of the Institution’s life. Their 
range from Government surveys of 
le-known West of the 1850’s to more 
trips to New Guinea, Borneo and 
sts ; nor do they make as much money 


yhsonian staff members do not hit the 
es as frequently as do some other 
- would with General Electric or Standard Oil. But because 
an concentrate on work which has no immediate practical 
tion and because they do not have to teach, they are the envy 
r colleagues. 


movies’ dramatization of government research—involving 
young men in wrap-around white coats—gives entirely the 
idea about the Smithsonian. The Institution’s scientists are 
' spry, unassuming and cordial men of indeterminate age. 
ike to wear bedroom slippers and smoke pipes in the office. 
alk little but they know what they’re talking about. They 
round among towering piles of specimen cases, and are with- 
ubt the most cordial of Washington bureaucrats. An 
ation for this friendliness is that they rarely have to deal 
1e public face to face. 


Almost three million 

Washington’s Smithsonian Institute 

every year. This family is about to enter 

lebes. the Natural History 

the Mall is the original Smithsonian 
Building. 


Building. Across 


Like other government workers, however, 
they are expected to answer letters from the 
public, a good many of which are on the 
order of “What was that bird with the 
yellow beak I saw this morning?” Some 
time ago a man wrot> that he had eighteen 
children, another wes on the way, and he 
had run out of names—could the Smith- 
sonian offer a suggestion? It could and did. 
When a boy wrote out a list of questions 
which had obviously come from an exami- 
nation paper, it was able to refer him for 
the answers to the text book on which the 
questions were based. 

3ut much of the correspondence is pretty 
technical. The curators feel that one of the 
most effective means of diffusing knowledge 
is by replying to scientific inquiries and the 
Institution takes pride in giving its best 
answer to every question. This conscientious 
attitude paid off one year when a man who 
identified himself as someone interested 
time-keeping asked a couple of relatively 
tough astronomical questions of Dr. Abbot, who duly answered. 
When the correspondent died some time later he left $100,000 to 
the Institution. 


Stephen Greene 
visitors come to 


Perhaps the Smithsonian’s most valuable war work was its ability 
to supply the armed services quickly with technical information. 
The Navy, for example, had lots of questions about the organisms 
that foul ships’ bottoms. It could identify the paper fire-balloons 
that hit the West Coast as originating in Japan because of fossil 
particles in the sand which stuck to the balloons. Marine growths 
taken from a captured Nazi submarine helped place its hideout in 
the West Indies. 

Equally valuable wartime contributions were the Institution’s 
publications. They are usually of interest only to other scientists 

(Continued on page 33) € 


RECONSTRUCTING A PREHISTORIC REPTILE 


ie eynodiiana of the Smithsonian Institution have carried its scientists to many parts of the world in quest of knowledge in many 
lds. Here the bones of a prehistoric reptile discovered on one of these expedit ons are being reconstructed. Many of the Institution’s 
finest fossils have been found by scientists woiking in our Western states. 


San Franciso’s cable car system was put into operation in 1873. The vehicles consisted of two cars. 
The larger car in which the motorman stood was enclosed; on the smaller car in front the passengers 
rode in the open air. 


SAN FRANCISCO STILL USES CABLE CAR 


by Bose Irene Saris 


PEOPLE WHO VISIT San Francisco for the first time can still 


ride the cable cars. There was a possibility that these cars might 
be withdrawn and there are few things in the city in which visitors 
take more delight. San Francisco’s voters, however, made it very 
clear in the November 4 election that the city fathers were not going 
to divorce them from their historic cable cars. The election ran 
three to one to retain the cars. 

It ended what had been a real battle over the cable cars after 
Mayor Lapham made a statement saying that the “cable cars must 
go.” 

The .city’s dailies were filled with quotes from officials: “The 
cable cars are a lot of junk,” ‘Their accident rate is terrific,” “They 
cost too much to operate. Their twenty-two cars are losing $700 
a day.” 

But the Citizens Committee to Save the Cable Cars got busier 
than a swarm of yellow jackets around some apple butter. .. They 
took down the record books and proved that the cable cars were 
not losing money, that their equipment was kept in better repair 
than the antiquated conveyances jerking up and down Market 
Street and, the biggest triumph of all, that ‘‘cable cars had had less 
accidents than the city’s other street cars and buses.” 

This Citizens Committee buzzed into action with beauty contests, 
theme contests, auction sales, and just plain donations—anything 
to raise funds to save the cars that all true San Franciscans loved. 
They succeeded in placing the question on the ballot and the results 
are in. The cable cars are retained. 

To visitors in San Francisco, a ride on the cable cars has always 
been a part of “doing the town.” They get a thrill out of watching 
the conductor and gripman get out and just by hand turn the little 
Powell Street car around on its turn table. Even while the car is 
being turned, men, women and children clamber into the seats like 
kids on a merry-go-round. 
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The little cable car hasn’t changed too much in general app 
ance since it made its first run in 1873. The first car was a_ 
vehicle car which seated twenty passengers and looked very 
heavy on its narrow gauge track. The present coaches ¥ 
designed in 1906 and they still resemble an Irish jaunting cart, \ 
only a small part of the car enclosed. This small enclosure: 
two long seats facing each other with an aisle between. If 
want to see the city you sit outside, facing the street traffic, 
your feet on a narrow ledge. 

Behind you, between the seat backs, is the gripman busy us 
both his hands and his feet on the levers. But as the little car a 
a corner he calls out, ‘Curve ahead, hang on!” 

Then you grip tightly the upright pole in front of you of 
back hard in your seat. But that thrill is soon over and you e 
ence another shiver as the little car starts crawling up a ie 
up, up, up, until you think it may tip backway on its 7 
The buildings along the side look as if one lower corner had 
sliced off. You wonder, “If the bottom one toppled, would all 1 
others built tightly against it, come tumbling down like Jun 
leaning tower of blocks?” 

Along the street men and women wearily climb endless step 
a whole city block, or breathing hard, their heads and shot 
forward, push their way up the ramp-like walk. — 


You wonder how the little cable car is able to pull its heavy | 
What is the power behind it? 

Maybe you noticed, before you got on the car, that narrow ’ 
bound slit in the pavement half way between the cable car f 
It is only about an inch in diameter, but if you listened you ¢ 
hear in a tube below the pavement the continuous hum of an ‘ 
less, always moving cable. It is to this powerful line that the g 
man hooks the cable car as a boy on a bicycle hooks to the bac¢ 
a moving van and is pulled along by its force. By manipulating 


j 
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x steel arm that reaches from inside the 
le car down through the iron bound slot, 
clutches the cable with a twelve inch long 
s 


‘o stop the car he merely releases the 
» and sets all the brakes. The grip might 
likened to a lead pencil that is split in 
. lengthwise, the lead representing the 
le while the wooden part represents the 
yer and lower sections of the grip. 


‘he cables run of course from powerful 
tors in the car barn and each cable passes 
tinually through a “tell tale” which rings 
arning bell if even the tiniest strand of 
big cable is frayed. 


‘ew know the story behind the cable car. 
started away back in 1852. when an 
enturous sixteen year old English lad 
le to California looking for gold—gold 
turned out to be, not yellow metal, but 
le cars, donkey engines, suspension 
lges. This boy, the son of Andrew John- 
1 Smith, a wire rope manufacturer of 
idon, took the name of his godfather 
kinsman, Sir Andrew Hallidie. 


0 it is by the name of Andrew Smith | 


lidie that we find him, at the age of 
eteen, not mining gold as he had planned, 
operating a wire rope factory, building 
aes and suspension bridges to carry loads 


Andrew S. Hallidie, the inventor of San Francisco’s cable car system, is seated here 
with his wife on one of the first cars to be put in operation. The system grew rapidly 
and made it possible to develop the real estate on the steep hills overlooking the 


ss timbered canyons. 


t was watching the horses struggle to 
| cars up the steep hills of San Francisco 

started Andrew Hallidie thinking about another engineering 
lem. The big horses would sweat, stagger, and pull, only too 
n to slip just when they neared the top and be dragged back 
nm the hill. It was too much for the tender heart and imaginative 
d of Andrew Hallidie. 


le worked out his plans for the cable cars and persuaded 
Ithy men who lived on the hills and needed the transportation 
ack him. But it was a long hard fight. His franchise ran out 
re he could get his equipment going. He renewed it. Money 
out. He got more backers. 


hen came the last day to put the renewed franchise into effect. 
1 worked all night July 31, 1873 and at five o’clock the next 
ning everything was ready. The little grip car had been pulled 
he top of the hill for a trial run. Hallidie tested the wooden 
ses. “Jimmie,” he shouted to the young man who was to drive 
car on its first trip, “are you ready)?” 


After the cable car has been pushed around on the turn table 
at Powell and Market Streets it sets out again on the up hill trip. 


Golden Gate. 


But Jimmie looked at the steep grade. He tried to see through 
the thick early morning fog, but the bottom of the hill was concealed 
by the heavy mist. Tight lipped, he backed away from the car. 


Then Hallidie himself gripped the levers and ran the car safely 
down the hill. At the bottom they turned it around and started back 
up. A Frenchman stuck his night-capped head out of his window 
and tossed a bouquet of flowers enthusiastically at the brave little 
car pulling away up the Alpine-like grade. When the car reached 
the top Hallidie and his tired partners were soberly thankful and 


thrilled. (Continued on page 32) 


San Franciscans have a sentimental fondness for their vener- 
able cable cars which differ little from those installed in 1873. 
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SIR HENRY BESSEMER’S SALOON SHIP 
The famous English engineer who invented the Bessemer process for manufacturing steel in 1856 was a bad sailor. Sympathizing with 
those who suffered as he did on the high seas he attempted to create a vessel in which even those most sensitive to sea sickness could sail 
in comfort. The result was the Bessemer Saloon Ship with a central section pivoted on a central bearing and kept level by a rigidly 
suspended pendulum weight beneath. Though Bessemer spent 41,000 pounds on this extraordinary vessel it did not meet the inventor’s — 
expectations when it was launched on the English Channel. 
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Parfect Steamship 


Some Nineteenth Century Experiments in Navigation 


Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions 
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THE SWIMMING TWINS 


e Channel steamer Castalia built in 1874 was 
: largest twin hulled ship ever built. She was 
) feet in length and 60 feet in width and could 
ommodate 1,000 passengers. Though she was 
raordinarily steady, she was so slow that 
velers in a hurry avoided her. As a result 
he Swimming Twins,’’ as she was called, had 
to be withdrawn from service. 


THE MUSICAL SUBMARINE 


The Diable Mavin was built at St. Peters- 
bure in 1855. She was fifty-two feet in 
length and was propelled by means of a 
treadmill-propellor system. At the corona- 
tion of Czar Alexander she submerged with 
a band of four musicians who, when the 
royal salute was fired from a flagship in 
the harbor, played the imperial Russian 
hymn accomanied by the voices of the crew. 


THE STEAM CATAMARIN 
9m 1880 until 1884 the Steam Catamarin was 
sd out on the waters of the Hudson River. It 
s constructed so as to be specially speedy in 
low water and it served as a passenger boat 
between Poughkeepsie and Albany. 
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THE SEA SERPENT 


The Sea Serpent, or the Cennector, was built in 1 
to run coal from Newcastle to London. Her 
structors claimed: “She will be able to detach on 
her sections at a port to discharge its cargo w 
the rest of the ship continues her voyage to her 1 
destination. On the return journey the section 
behind can be joined up again.” After trial t 


nothing further was heard of her. | 
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WINANS’ CIGAR SHIP 


The Ross Winans was launched on the Thames in 
1866. It was 256 feet long with screws at either 
end of the tapering cigar-like hull. Her screws 
were enormous fans that were but half immersed 
and hit the sea like flails as they revolved. 


A CIRCULAR MAN OF WAR 


The Admiral Popov was launched at the Rus 
naval base cf Nikolaev in 1875. Her circular 
was supposed to provide a steady platform for 
two big guns. She was driven by six propel 
distributed around the hull and in surface diam 

she measured 121 feet. iA 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


New Custom Exemptions 
merican travelers returning from 
ign journeys now may bring into 

country a maximum of $400 
th of goods free of duty. This is 
first change in the limitation since 


nactment of the law climaxes a 
-long campaign by the American 
omobile Association, other travel 
ips and Government officials, all 
whom see foreign travel as a 
ns of stimulating world trade. 


undreds of thousands of Ameri- 
who travel abroad annually will 
fit from the new law, the A.A.A. 
ares. “Even more,” the Associa- 
points out, “the increased exemp- 
makes it possible for the traveler 
make a direct contribution to 
id economic recovery. Travel ex- 


penditures overseas are certain to 
help foreign nations overcome their 
critical shortage of dollars.” 


Under the new law, travelers may 
bring back $400 worth of goods free 
of duty if they have been out of the 
country more than twelve days. They 
may take advantage of the full allow- 
atice once every six months. The old 
$100 limitation remains in effect for 
those out of the country more than 
forty-eight hours, but less than 
twelve days. 


The exemption is designed solely 
for the bona fide tourist. It is applic- 
able only to personal goods brought 
back for household use, or as gifts or 
souvenirs. Anyone selling, within a 
three-year period, an item brought 
back duty-free is liable to pay double 
duty. 


Motoring in Mexico 
American motorists who visit 
Mexico this year are reporting a vast 
improvement in travel conditions and 
are recommending a vacation below 
the Border. Most give the same 
favorable account of Mexican hospi- 
tality and accommodations. Prices 
are no higher than expected. Gaso- 
line and oil supplies are adequate. 

The International Travel Office of 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion at Laredo, Texas, has made a 
spot survey of almost one hundred 
motorists as they returned from 
Mexico. The survey makes some 
interesting revelations. 

Roads in Mexico were found in 
good repair by 55 per cent, in bad 
repair by 5 per cent; the remaining 
motorists made no comment. “No 
trouble” in getting gas, oil and tires 
was reported by 91 per cent, while 9 
per cent experienced “some incon- 
venience.” 

Prices were found no higher than 
expected by 74 per cent. In Mexico 
City, however, 52 per cent found 
prices “too high.” Hotel and tourist 
accommodations were reported favor- 
ably by 76 per cent, while only 5 per 
cent termed them less than adequate. 
Mexican hospitality was considered 
very good by 59 per cent; good by 
27 per cent; fair by 10 per cent, and 
poor by 4 per cent. 

Taxco, the historic town midway 
between Mexico City and Acapulco, 
was considered the “most interesting 
sight.” It was listed by 23 per cent, 
followed closely by the Paricutin 
Volcano and bull fighting. A.A.A. 
services were found to be very good 


THE YELLOWSTONE GRAND CANYON 
The. falls of the Yellowstone River as they appear from Inspiration Point provide one of the most impressive spectacles in the West. 


by 81 per cent, good by 19 per cent, 
and (the A.A.A.’s Laredo Office notes 
with pride) poor by 0 per cent. 

A total of 91 per cent said they 
would like to travel farther down the 
Pan American Highway, while 9 per 
cent have no such desire. Sixty-five 
per cent would return by car, 22 per 
cent by steamship, 10 per cent by air, 
and 3 per cent by rail. Ninety-four 
per cent will recommend a Mexican 
vacation to their friends, while 6 per 
cent will not. 


The European Exodus 


Every liner sailing for Europe is 
carrying capacity crowds of tourists 
and pleasure travelers. 

The transatlantic liners make quick 
turnarounds as they come into New 
York on each voyage. The Holland- 
America Line flagship Nieuw Amster- 
dam recently arrived from a cruise 
to Rio de Janeiro and sailed only two 
days later for Rotterdam with a full 
passenger list. The great Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Mary stay in 
port only long enough to discharge 
their passengers, fill up with supplies 
and cargo, embark their vacation- 
bound travelers, and- sail again for 
France and England. New Yorkers 
traveling on their ferries can espy 
the other great ships sailing across 
the bay, such as the America, the 
Mauretania, and the many smaller 
passenger liners, now once again 
gleaming in fresh paint and in peace- 
time colors. 

Among the outgoing liners are 
many tour groups from clubs, col- 
leges, and associations crossing to 
Europe together to travel through 
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the British Isles, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia. Many of these form 
parts of Cook’s Popular or Select 
Tours; others have arrangements 
made specially for them, with skilled 
tour conductors meeting them on 
arrival and escorting them around a 
pre-arranged itinerary. Hotel rooms, 
meals, and fitting types of sightseeing 
are all ready for them as they reach 
each travel highlight in Europe. 


Many of these pleasure travelers 
come from California and the West. 
Americans of all types and occupa- 
tions are intent once again on pleas- 
ure travel in Europe, and the volume 
of this travel is quickly reaching to- 
wards the great pre-war figures. 


Freighter Voyages 


Adventure-filled freighter voyages 
are offered on modern cargo ships of 
American President Lines as a result 
of resumption of the Atlantic-Straits 
service. 

Starting from the Atlantic Coast 
of the United States, the route ex- 
tends to the Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya via the Panama Canal, Cali- 
fornia, the Philippines and China. 
Primarily a cargo service, the 
freighters operating over the route 
scarry a limited number of passengers 
in first class accommodations. 


The round trip voyage requires al- 
most four months, but this time may 
‘be reduced to almost any desired 
length by booking passage for a 
‘particular segment of the overall 
route. 

The recently built C-3s and Victory 
ships which American President 
Lines has assigned to the service 
offer spacious accommodations and 
excellent food for passengers who 
prefer the informality of cargo ships 
to large luxury liners. 

Ports of call on the Atlantic- 
Straits: route, roughly 13,000 miles 
from New York to Singapore, in- 
clude New York and other East 
Coast ports, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
‘cisco, Manila and other Philippine 
ports, Hong Kong, Singapore, Bela- 
wan, Batavia and Soerabaja. The 
ships also call at ports in French- 
Indo-China and Siam as cargo offers. 


American President Lines also has 
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EVENING IN 
In the rural regions of the Orient from the island of Guam to India water 
beasts of burden. 


GUAM 


limited passenger accommodations on 
freighters serving on its Trans-Pacific 
and Round-the-World trade routes. 


Pleasure Travel in Japan 


Travel facilities enjoyed by accred- 
ited American business representa- 
tives in principal Japanese cities are 
gradually being extended in both 
metropolitan and resort areas to 
limited numbers of American pleasure 
tourists, says Norman Crowley, 
American Express Company officiz .} 
recently returned from a travel sur- 
vey of Japan. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters, 
Supreme Command, Allied Powers 
(SCAP), is considering proposals for 
facilitating currency exchange regu- 
lations and working out transporta- 
tion and hotel accommodation details 
of tourist itineraries. 


“SCAP. operates ‘traders’ hotels’ in 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto, Osaka and 
Nagoya,” Mr. Crowley explained. 
“Here accredited American business- 
men pay a flat rate of $10 a day for 
room and meals. The hotel staffs are 
Japanese, but the food is supplied by 
SCAP and the cooking is American. 
In Tokyo and in Kyoto the hotels are 
reconverted office buildings; all five 
are in good condition and well oper- 
ated.” 

He visited most of these as well as 
most of the resort hotels operated by 
the U.S. Army as leave centers in: 
Nikko, site of a shrine, national park 
and snow-capped mountains; Nara, a 
shinto shrine in a garden setting; 
Myoko, a ski center, and Miyano- 
shita, where the well known hotel 
Fujita overlooks Lake Hakone. Here 
U.S. civilians pay forty cents in 
military scrip per meal. 

“T also stayed in some Japanese 
resort hotels, and found it comfort- 
able enough sleeping on the floor on a 
mattress and sitting on the floor to 
eat. Americans might find a visit to 


-one of these picturesque hotels inter- 


esting. The Japanese cuisine, how- 
ever, would be hard for most Ameri- 
cans to get used to.” 


All of these cities and resorts are 
readily accessible by train, for the 
most part electrified, he added. Roll- 
ing stock has been rebuilt since the 
war and American civilians accredited 


buffalo are familiar 


to SCAP ride in well appointed mili- 
tary cars 
Taxis, however, are in short supply, 
but are assigned to traders hotels. 

Tourist attractions are numerous, 
he pointed out. In Tokyo, the Im- 
perial Palace is across a pictureque 
moat and park from General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in a huge mod- 
ernistic office building. Thousands of 
Japanese line up four times a day in 
front of the building as white-hel- 
meted M.P.’s escort the Supreme 
Commander across the sidewalk to or 
from his car as he leaves or enters his 
office. The large areas of the city 
bombed or burned out, particularly 
the principal railroad station, tell a 
graphic war story. The Imperial ho- 
tel, Tokyo’s finest, houses high 
American officers. The huge Ernie 
Pyle theater offers American movies 
for Americans. 


“The Japanese people seem fairly 
well dressed, many of the women 
wearing the traditional colorful ki- 
monos and mothers carrying babies 
slung over their backs. The people 
are as polite as ever. Souvenirs seem 
to be relatively inexpensive, and plen- 
tiful: kimonos, jewelry, especially 
gold-decorated damascene, cloisonné 
and other products of hand crafts. 

Kyoto, a university and cultural 
center—and like Heidelburg in Ger- 
many, untouched by bombs—has hand 
crafts and particularly interesting 
shops. The resorts, which offer 
everything from beautiful blue lakes 
to snow-capped peaks, from Fuji on 
down, complete a varied tourist pic- 
pures? 


Mr. Crowley was in) Yokohama 
when the President Cleveland made 
the President Line’s first Japanese 
port of call since the war. In resum- 
ing its round-Pacific service, the line 
supplements regular Tokyo service of 
Northwest Airlines and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 


Summer Air Excursion 


Special summer excursion fares for 
tourists traveling to the Caribbean 
area, Mexico and Guatemala during 
the next three months at savings of 
better than thirty per cent has be- 
come effective over Pan American 
Airways’ routes. 


attached to each train- 


} 


The excursions, nraheree sé 
teen in all and priced from $77 
$138 wll depart from Pan Amy 
can’s gateways at Miami, New | 
leans, Houston, Brownsville % 
Corpus Christi. They will mean s 
ings of up to $60 on various tr 
Included in the excursions are Ciut 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic; P 
au Prince, Haiti; Kingston % 
Montego Bay, Jamaica; Hava 
Cuba—all on Caribbean islands 
cooled by the summer trade win 
Merida, Mexico and Mexico City ¢ 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, ye 
round cool cities in the mountains 
Central America. 

These excursion rates will be eff 
tive between June 2 and Septem 
30, 1948. Each ticket will be gi 
for a 21-day period. Stopovers } 
be permitted at all Pan Ameri 
stations along the route named 
the ticket provided the 21-day li 
is not exceeded. The excursion fa 
are applicable in either direct 
along the routes named. ) 

In addition, any one of these fe 
may be combined with any of 
other fares. The special fares 


~also be combined with other 1 


American excursion routings 
mentioned in the following list s 
as the 30-day excursion trips betw 
Mexico, D.F., and Los Angeles; 
New York, San Juan, Ciudad 17 
jillo, Port au Prince, Camagt 
Havana, Miami at $150 each. 
latter might be combined with 
Miami-Guatemala trip at a total < 
of $288.00 plus tax. All excurs 
rates include transportation only | 
all are subject to tax. 


Miscellaneous Notes 

Czechoslovakian consulates in- 
United States have been instructec 
issue visas without delay to any 
with a passport who requests ¢ 
whether for business or pleasur 

NATO (National Association 
Travel Officials) is sponsoring Tre 
Host Schools designed to insti 
communities on how to help the ¢ 
of-state visitor and make his sta 
pleasant one. 

San Francisco has estibiishen 
Reservation Control Service at— 
Market Street to facilitate the ‘ha 
ling of reservations in resort hot 
Space in any of the participa 
hotels can be confirmed immedia 
through this central office. 


The Spanish Tourist Office — 
nounces that student visitors to Sf 
may spend a minimum of 25 pes 
or $1.50 a day; other visitors 1 
spend 100 pesetas or $6. 

Linjebuss (Swedish Transeartl 
Bus Lines) has been granted { 
mission to take passengers in 
out of Germany from any city on 
routes. This is the only motor co 
line authorized to enter Germam 

U.S. Camera is sponsoring © 
camera tours: 
1) To Yellowstone and a dude ra 

in cooperation with Northy 
Airlines. Ansel Adams is phi 
graphic counsellor. Tour 1 
fifteen days, costs $432. from ( 
cago. Leaves New York Aug. 
2) To the Gaspe in cooperation ¥ 
Canadian National Railways. h 
ris Harkness and Bill Robin 
are photographic counsell 
Twelve days and $250.97 fi 
Chicago. Leaves Montreal July 


IATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 


: rom: 7 grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transporation facilities, 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD’S 
NEW PAGEANT 


sdward Hungerford, one of the members 
he advisory board of the National Travel 
b and one of our leading authorities on 
isportation, has written the script for the 
eant which will be the leading feature of 
Chicago Railroad Fair opening on July 
Those who saw the pageants which Mr. 
ngerford wrote for the Chicago, Cleve- 
1 and New York World’s Fairs know 
7 effective his pageants have been in the 
mntitled “Wheels A-Rolling,’ the new 
eant will review the entire history of 
roading in this country, vividly reenacting 
great moments in the rapid development 
rail transportation and its far reaching 
uence on the upbuilding of the nation. 


[o be staged in a special amphitheater 
‘heels A-Rolling” will have a cast of 150 
yrs and a great array of colorful stage 
perties. Almost every form of transporta- 
1 from the Indian travois, the stage coach 
Colonial days, the dinky little contraptions 
| marked the birth of railroading, right 
yn to the streamlined railroad juggernauts 
soday, will be seen in action. 
\cheduled to last an hour and a quarter, the 
eant will be presented four times daily, 
ce every afterncon and twice every night, 
a stage 450 feet wide and 100 feet deep. 
etching across the stage will be three rail- 
1 tracks enabling the trains used in the 
eant to move simultaneously in both direc- 
is. One and one-half miles of special 
rice track will be used to feed the various 
ns into the production. 
The immensity of the project is also indi- 
d in the fact that eighteen different loco- 
ives and trains will be used during the 
eant. In addition fifty-six horses and 
n will be employed. They will appear in 
les portraying the early settlers, the Pony 
press, the days of the Wells Fargo stage 
shes and other historical periods in the 
s a century ago when the first railroads 
ted operating west of Chicago to com- 
e the conquest of the continent. 
“he pageant’s initial action will carry back 
673, the time of Marquette the missionary 
Joliet the explorer. Methods of trans- 
t here portrayed will be the canoe, horse 
el and a dog-drawn travois. 
.ailroad development and progress be- 
en 1829 and 1836 will be illustrated 
matically with nine of the spark-puffing, 
\d-burning locomotives of that period 
earing in interesting historical play. 
Jn the stage will be the proud kocket, 
erica’s first practical steam railroad loco- 
ive. Important citizens of the 1830's 
be seen cynically inspecting the revolu- 
ary new contraption. Next, pulled on 
e by two oxen, as it was when brought 
r from Egland in 1829, will be the Stour- 
ge Lion and a coach. The Stourbridge 
n, first locomotive to appear on American 
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soil, was first put in service at the inner 
terminus of the old Delaware and Hudson 
Canal. It will exit under its own power. 
Then will follow the John Bull of 1831 
and a coach, the DeWitt Clinton of 1831 
and three coaches, the Tom Thumb of 1830 
losing a race with a horse car and finally the 
Lafayette of 1836 and two freight cars with 
Negro workmen on board waving to a jolly 
Negro wash woman who carries heavy baskets 


on her head. 


The play moves ahead to 1848 and the 
event which signalled the beginning of the 
final conquest of the West, initial run in 
Chicago of the Pioneer, first steam locomotive 
to operate out of the city. This is the event 
that the entire Chicago Railroad Fair com- 
memorates. 

Railroading still is in its infancy however, 
and the next scene shows a Connestoga 
caravan of 1849 moving across stage with its 
covered wagons, crude carts and pack horses. 
The Lincoln era next is portrayed, first by 
a crowd listening to the farewell address as 
the Great Emancipator leaves Springfield, 
Ill. for the White House; then in the 
solemn procession of the Lincoln funeral 
train. 

Leading up to the famous scene in 1869 
at Promontory Point, Utah, where the 
golden spike was driven and spanning of a 
nation by rail was completed, track gangs 
are shown at work, getting their meals from 
a chuck wagon, being attacked by Indians 
and saved by cavalry. 


The horseless carriage era of 1893-1910 
finds twenty early automobiles on stage with 
amusing incidents built around each car. A 
gasoline driven fire engine creates a panic. 

For the finale, the stage fills up with 
medern motorized equipment. ‘Then, after 
re-appearance of the entire cast, two of the 
newest streamliners of 1948 move to the 
center of the stage to form the final curtain. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
DRIVING AGREEMENT 


The Transport and Communications Com- 
mission of the United Nations is paving the 
way to an international driving agreement 
that will eliminate travel barriers for U.S. 
motorists overseas. Ihe Commission now is 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


making plans to convoke, within a year’s 
time, a world-wide convention on road and 
motor transport, at which such an agreement 
would be concluded. 


The American Automobile Association 
long has sought U.S. adherence to the 
International Automotive Convention of 
1926, which enables drivers to cross national 
boundaries with their own state driver certi- 
ficates and license plates. 

But because forty-eight states share juris- 
diction over motor vehicle operation, the 
Federal Government failed to act—despite 
ratification of the 1926 Convention by most 
nations. As a result, Europe-bound Ameri- 
can motorists were forced to ‘“‘denationalize’’ 
their automobiles, to use foreign license 
plates and driving certificates. 

The U.S. and state motor vehicle adniin- 
istrators now are willing to support a new, 
streamlined driving agreement, designed to 
cut through red tape and to make it possible 
for American motorists to drive anywhere 
on their home state plates. 


Sponsorship of this type of agreement 
became a goal of the Transport Commission 
at its meeting in Geneva last month—largely 
through the efforts of the American delegate, 
Dr. George Baker, who had the green light 
from the Department of State. “The activity 
of the U.S. Government in this field is part 
and parcel of the American policy to obtain 
fair treatment everywhere for its citizens,” 
according to H. H. Kelly, assistant director 
of the State Department’s Office of rans- 
port and Communications. 

“Further,” Mr. Kelly says, “this policy 
combats discriminatory practices, grants 
rights to citizens of other countries on a 
reciprocal basis, and forges ever closer ties 
of friendship and communication with 
foreign nations.” 


THE GREAT SMOKIES 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
on the borders of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee is aspiring to attract more vacationers 
this present year than any other national 
park. 

The great Smokies take their name from 
the blue haze that envelope the distant views, 
and these views are handily enjoyed by 
visitors, since motor roads climb to the sum- 
mits of such lofty peaks as Clingman’s Dome 
and Mt. Mitchell. Because of their altitude, 
the Smokies are cool and invigorating during 
the summer. Among the highlights attract- 
ing tourists are the many small lakes of the 
region, some of which are part of the T.V.A. 
system; the striking heights such as Chimney 
Rock and Blowing Rock, the caves and 
mountain roads, not all of which are inside 
the park boundaries. 

In the not too distant future the famous 
Skyline Drive of Virginia, built along the 
crest of the Appalachians, will be completed 
all the way to Asheville. 
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THE RICHEST LAKE IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 17) 


man, the burning desert heat, and the 
stubborn chemical secrets locked 
within Searles Lake. 

These double salts were harder to 
break than a wild western bronc. 

As the visitor approaches Trona the 
community springs out of nothing- 
ness in the barren whitish desert 
waste, its gleaming walls and tower- 
ing stacks appearing almost as unreal 
as the palace of a mechanized Haroun 
Al Raschid. The sight of a colossal 
industrial plant shimmering in the 
midst of desolation is startling. The 
blue of the sky and the clearness of 
the desert air tend to give it a breath- 
taking silhouette. 

The corporation owns or leases a 
dozen square miles of lake bed and 
shore land. The plant is in effect an 
“assembly line” dealing in brine from 
the lake. The raw yellow brine comes 
in one end, is heated, cooled, spun 
around, agitated, precipitated, en- 
riched, vacuum-treated, squeezed, 
coaxed, battered and cajoled until it 
gives up all the riches sealed in its 
complex double salts. Then the de- 
chemicalized brine is dumped back 
into the lake to be enriched again. 

To a visitor it appears absolutely 
baffling—vast evaporators and ma- 
chines stretching upward through two 
or three stories, burning hot ovens, 
revolving vacuum filters, conveyor 
belts hundreds of feet long, stirring 
tanks as big as small ponds, settling 
tanks, a bromine plant where every- 
thing has to be handled with great 
care, mysterious traps and agitators— 
all these plus boiler rooms, electrical 
plants, pumping units, vast ware- 
houses and silos full of borax, soda 
ash, salt cake and potash combine to 
overpower the imagination. 

Yet it is all part of a “continuous 
flow” process by which the values 
are taken out of the brine. Up to 
1916 when American Potash & Chemi- 
cal took over, the histories of com- 
panies which sought to extract the 
lake’s riches was a sad one. Going 
broke at Trona became an accepted 
procedure. Now, however, the mys- 
teries have been solved. The con- 
tinuous flow process has been evolved 
here. It starts deep in the lake. Many 
wells have been drilled through the 
crusted surface, where, because of 
the brine popping through, whole 
gardens of red, orange and yellow 
algae have formed. The cake wells 
extend down about 75 feet and there 
are layers of other deposits below, 
now being tapped to supply a new 
$5,000,000 plant under construction. 

As the yellow brine is brought from 
the lake it is pumped into large tanks 
where it forms spectacular chemical 
“water lillies’—odd patterns floating 

/ on top like so many elfin platters. At 
the start of the process there is en- 
countered one of the peculiarities of 
the Trona plant system—which is that 
evetything here either goes around 
in a circle or is used two or three 
times. The lake brine is mixed with 
the end liquor from previous opera- 
tions and started on its amazing trip. 
Steam is used to drive electric genera- 
tors and is then piped away to heat 
the evaporators and other equipment. 
Even the hot and cold end liquors are 
used for heating and cooling at 
various stages of the process. 
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During the first step the liquor is 
fed into huge vacuum evaporators. 
The final evaporation occurs at the 
moment when the liquor is at peak 
temperature. The common salt, salt 
cake and soda ash in the brine are 
rendered insoluble under conditions 
existing in the evaporators and most 
of these are removed by immense salt 
traps and filters. 

A chemical trick is now played on 
the liquor to hold the borax in solu- 
tion. The liquor is placed under a 
vacuum which causes it to boil sud- 
denly and then, in reverse, cool itself 
swiltly. 

The potash comes out in a hurry 
via settling tanks after which it is 
spun in centrifugals and is washed, 
dried, sampled and weighed. By this 
time it is thoroughly respectable 
muriate of potash ready to go out in 
all its concentrated richness and help 
the farmer grow bumper crops. 


But the Mother Liquor from this 
operation is just getting warmed up 
for its task. Borax is the next ob- 
jective. With the potash out of the 
way the liquor is cooled down some 
more and sent through large rotating 
filters which have a vacuum inside. 
The borax crystals form on the outer 
surface and are knocked off in con- 
tinuous process. The well-known 
boric acid of medicinal use is made 
by treating the borax with sulphuric 
acid. 


So the story goes on and on... 
the American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation has steadily grown to be 
one of the world’s largest companies 
producing basic chemicals. The place 
of Searles Lake—the world’s largest 
chemical stockpile—in the scale of 
affairs is tremendous when you con- 
sider that this company produces over 
500,000 tons of chemicals annually, 
that ninty-five percent of the world’s 
borax is produced in the U.S., and 
that Searles Lake accounts for forty 
percent of this. American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation is the largest 
producer of salt cake in the nation, 
and turns out one seventh of the 
country’s potash supply. 

Between Pearl Harbor and V-J 
days more than 1,700,000 tons of vital 
chemicals—potash for munitions and 
fertilizers, soda ash and boron prod- 
ucts for optical goods, glassware and 
battleships, salt cake for kraft con- 
tainers, paper products, boric acid for 
medicinal purposes and innumerable 
other commercial uses—were” manu- 
factured. 

The pale yellow Searles Lake brine 
fills about forty percent of the voids 
of the porous, crystalline mass, rising 
and falling slightly with the seasons. 
The brine is pumped from an average 
depth of seventy feet and about three- 
million gallons in twenty-four hours 
flow through a pipe line four miles 
to the plant. 

- In addition to the four primary 
products: borax, potash, soda ash 
and salt cake—the Searles Lake plant 
produces. several industrial and 
chemical grades of potash, sulphate 
of potash, boric acid, dehydrated 
borax, lithium salts, dessicated 
sodium sulphate, bromine. In a large, 
recently completed laboratory com- 
pany scientists are constantly seeking 


new values, processes, uses, chemicals 
in the yellow brine. 

Just to give you an idea of what 
the chemical production of this 
strange lake means to the U.S., here 
are some of the uses of the chemicals 
produced at Trona: Potash is one 
of the three major ingredients of 
fertilizer. Before 1918 Germany had 
a world monopoly. Potash is also 
used in the manufacture of soaps, 
textiles, explosives, matches, medi- 
cines, dyes, glass, pigments, even 
photographic preparations. 

The Boron products—borax, boric 


“acid, and Pyrobor—are used largely 


in the making of glass, enamels and 
glazes, used in such other industries 
as leather, textile, glue, toiletry, ab- 
rasives, detergents, starch, paper and 
anti-freeze compounds. 

The name soda ash may not mean 
much to you, but it is one of the most 


‘widely used basic heavy industrial 


chemicals. It is used mainly in the 
production of glass, soaps, detergents, 
pulp and metal refining, and as an 
alkali in the manufacture of other 
chemicals. 


Salt cake is used principally by the— 


kraft paper industry in the manufac- 
ture of heavy wrapping papers, 
manila envelopes. The list is almost 
endless. This nation is indeed fortu- 
nate in having such almost endless 
chemical deposits to protect it from 
ever again being dependent upon na- 
tions such as Germany. 

Any story of the chemical wonders 
of Searles Lake must be a story of 
the people of Trona, too, Amid a dry 
heat up to and even beyond 115 
degrees, with practically no rain, they 
now live a life of modern convyeni- 
ences and amusements. The plant 
workmen have their families here, 
and homes, clubs, sporting events and 
the little town itself. 

The women and children, the fine 
school, the trees and gardens have 
made Trona one of the most extra- 
ordinary “factory towns” in the 
United States. There are cooling 
systems in the private homes. There 
are fine dormitories for unattached 


SAN FRANCISCO STILL USES CABLE CARS 


(Continued from page 25) 


In the afternoon the new car was 
to make its first regular run with a 
capacity of fourteen passengers. Men, 
women, and children flocked to the 
scene. They swarmed all over the 
car, inside and outside and on the 
roof. Hallidie was afraid it was too 
much of a load. He begged them to 
get off. No one would budge. 

So, slowly, they started the little 
car. It moved. It picked up power 
and steadily up and up it climbed to 
the top of the hill. All that could be 
seen was a rolling, moving mass of 
men and women. There were ninety 
people in that load. 

Folks in apartments and houses 
along the way leaned out of their 


people. There is a theater, the 
rifle club, horse shoe club, litera 
theatrical clubs. 


~The Trona “corner drug store’ 
a big community meeting place wh 
girls in summer frocks sip ce 
alongside workmen who haye j 
come off one of the plant’s f 
round-the-clock shifts. Outside 
paved streets are lined with cr 
latest bathing suits are on display 
the local stores. for use in the ¢ 
munity swimming pool set am 
trees back of town near the mo 
tains. i 

The shimmering mountains ri 
ming in the vast Trona basin, { 
weird surface of the “dead lak 
stretching out into the wasteland, { 
mud volcanoes which have be 
thrust up by subterranean action ¢ 
of the fissured face of the tortui 
earth, the long slopes of greasewo 
and sagebrush, and the occasio} 
mirages floating in the distance, 
combine to provide a mysterious § 
ting for this extraordinary commun 
built in the center of the easte 
California Mojave desert. i 


.The exploring both in and ab 
the lake’s surface, its depths, and 
the laboratories goes on constant 
Recently at one spot 170 feet de 


company chemists found a 
stratum of 97% pure bicarbonate 
soda—baking soda. 4 


Now in 1948 there is such a # 
mendous worldwide demand for 
commercial chemicals that the Tr 
plant is working twenty-four ho 
daily, seven days a week, and § 
cannot fill the demand. The trend 
this plant on the shores of the worl 
strangest lake is to make the 
cessing plant as nearly as. possible 
“push button” industry, making evé 
step as nearly automatic as possil 
And the basis of all this wealth 
that mysterious golden yellow bri 
that is pumped day and night, int 
minably from the depths of the che 
cal salt mass of Searles Lake, I 
of mystery—nature’s gift to the wh 
people. 


f 


windows and shouted. It was a gi 
day in the life and transportation 
San Francisco. 

Out of that small beginning g 
a system of cable car lines f 
boomed the real estate and sett 
the steep hills overlooking the Go 
Gate. 

Since then street cars and 
have replaced most of the ca 
cars, but several lines have been 
tained to haul passengers over 1 
steepest hills. 

It was over these few remaifi 
colorful lines that progress and ¢ 
dition battled. Tradition won. § 
Francisco’s cable cars are to be 
tained, ; 


so THE MIGRATIONS OF THE 
| MONARCH BUTTERFLY 


(Continued from page 9) 


> wing to carry the flight still 
r up the map. In this way, 
ling to the theory, the butter- 
turn. But they are other butter- 
lot the ones that left the flowers 
‘thern fields the previous fall. 

ther hypothesis has the over- 
ing females returning north, 
ig their way over hundreds of 
to reach the region they left 
year before. Because they are 
aed and drab and because they 
idely scattered, they go com- 
vely unnoticed. Still a third 
nas been advanced by a few 
ologists. This is that while the 
the larvae and the chrysalises 


are killed by the winter-cold, a few 
adult monarchs hibernate and survive 
until spring to become the parents of 
the earliest brood of the new season. 
At any rate, from the returning 
monarchs spring the immense flocks 
that stream south when autumn 
comes. Two and even three broods 
of the butterflies appear during the 
course of the summer. Their num- 
bers are thus increased by compound 
multiplication. Less than six months 
later, the monarch hordes once more 
are moving south, providing America 
with its most dramatic instance of 
the mass migration of an insect. 


FOUR AMERICAN UTOPIAS 
(Continued from page 14) 


ed. There was a fracas in the 
of which Rapp came out and 
ided the right to be heard. In 
ost eloquent style he persuaded 
that de Leon was a villain and 
inspired argument he managed 
luce him in their eyes to the 
of charlatan. They suddenly 
1 on the bogus count, driving 
way forever. 

s colorful episode consolidated 
S position and the dissenters 
ied to their life of austerity with- 
scriminations. Soon afterwards 
rick Rapp died, leaving a great 
in the future of Economy, for 
d been trained by his foster- 
-as the successor to the leader- 
Rapp, himself, was now of great 


the Patriarch had a few more 
left which he used to repair the 
a caused by de Leon. He started 
terest in music and _ painting. 
st everyone could soon play 
istrument and music became an 
tant part of their feast days. 
the death of Father Rapp in 
st 1847, the colony was governed 
board of trustees. Thus abso- 
‘ule for the Harmonists ended 
feeble attempts were made to 
rnize the colony, such as the 
luction of labor-saving ma- 
ry. Curious to say, the first oil 
d in America was discovered by 
nel” E. L. Drake near Titus- 
which was then property belong- 
0 the Harmonists. 


» Harmonists struggled on with-. 


leader for considerably longer 


than most of the communistic colon- 
ies, but again legal entanglements 
involved a toll of large lawyer’s fees 
Deserters sued for their shares and 
disintegration set in gradually. A 
pro. rata division was finally agreed 
upon, leaving Economy a deserted 
village. 

One of the most remarkable com- 
munal societies and one which sur- 
vived the death of its leader was the 
Inspirationist Society of Amana, 
Iowa. Emanating from Hessia, Ger- 
many,.! the Inspirationists were so 
named because of the mystical ecsta- 
sies and prophetic trances into which 
some of their worshipers fell. They 
had been in existence and endured 
prosecution nearly a century when 
one Christian Metz, who was said to 
have the gift of revelation, claimed 
to have been told that God would 
soon lead them out of persecution 
into a land where they could wor- 
ship unmolested. 

These people came to America in 
several groups in the year 1842, first 
settling near Buffalo and later moy- 
ing West in search of more exten- 
sive land. Finally they chose the 
present site in Iowa, about seventy- 
five miles from Davenport. Here 
they built a series of villages which 
are known as Amana, West Amana, 
South Amana, High Amana and East 
Amana. Later, in 1862, they pur- 
chased the nearby village of Home- 
stead. 

The Inspirationists prospered im- 
mediately in their manufacture of 
blankets, baskets and pottery. They 
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worked the quarries in their district 
and built all their homes of local 
stone. The life followed a very simi- 
lar pattern to the other settlements 
of the German pietists, only this 
order grew and grew until it became 
the largest communistic society in the 
whole world. All were commanded 
to put their means together and live 
in community, and it seems that they 
lived well in hearty German fashion. 
Dress was extremely simple, of their 
own make, the women’s uniform at- 
tempting to conceal the marks of sex. 

On the death of Christian Metz in 
1867, the trustees determined to profit 
by the past history of other societies. 
They lessened the hold of spiritual 
authority on temporal affairs and 
gradually permitted the infiltration of 
American ideas. 

Amana today is a corporation in 
which each member holds a number 
of ordinary shares and its products 
range from blankets of superior 
quality to refrigerators. Here one 
finds a community of happy and con- 
tented men and women. The Inspira- 
tionists have all the modern 


con- 
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veniences, but the old tradition plays 
an important part in their lives and 
their spiritual discipline is an arsenal 
against the encroaching philosophies 
of the materialistic age. 

Until 1932 all temporal and spirit- 
ual affairs in Amana were in the 
hands of thirteen trustees. As the 
Amana communities are now. gov- 
erned spiritual affairs are under con- 
trol of the Amana Church Society, 
a separate board. 

It would take a whole volume to 
cover adequately all the communistic 
communities founded by religious 
zealots and utopian dreamers in early 
nineteenth century America. The 
four chosen for this article, however, 
are among the most interesting and 
most representative. 


THE SMITHSONIAN 
TREASURE HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 
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but several popular books were put 
out during the war for use by the 
services. “Survival on Land or Sea,” 
prepared for the Navy, tells how to 
make a game-fish lure from a half 
dollar and what to do when charged 
by a drove of wild pigs. It warns both 
against rubbing snow on frostbite and 
lying under a durian tree. 


The Smithsonian mailbag is always 
heavy with packages, most of them 
holding objects to be identified. The 
man in charge of correspondence 
never knows what he’s going to find 
when he takes off the wrapping paper. 
People send broken watches asking 
that they be mended and rings arrive 
with the request that the stones be 
checked to see if they are genuine. 
Universities send shipments of fossil 
rocks and. the F.B.I. wants to know 


all about isolated samples of teeth and 
hair. 

Dr. Bassler, head of the Geology 
Department, was examining the other 
day a piece of rock that had come 
from a seven-thousand foot boring 
in Mississippi. It contained some 
minute fossil remains. The oil man 
who sent the rock in wanted to know: 
what the fossils were and what age 
they indicated the rock to be. 

“Tf the rock has the right com- 
position and position, and the right 
fossils are present,’ Dr. Bassler ex- 
plained, “you have a pretty good idea 
there is oil around.” 

It was a long time ago that the 
Smithsonian got into the detective 
business and the old Institution has 
helped solve a good many mysteries 
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in its day. Take the Incident of the 
Missing Scotch Whiskey that had the 
Treasury Department so worried. 

A cargo of Scotch was on its way 
to New York by a freighter that 
made a good many stops along the 
way. When the crates were opened 
in New York they contained lots of 
sand and rock—but no Scotch. Where 
had the substitution been made? A 
sample of the gravel went to the 
Smithsonian, together with a list of 
the vessel’s ports of call. Could 
someone tell from which of these 
localities the gravel was taken? 

The Smithsonian certainly could. 
The earth was a special kind of red 
sandstone found in a belt along a line 
north of England. The ship had 
stopped at only one place where this 
particular kind of sandstone was to 
be found. The word was flashed to 
England to investigate a band of 
hijackers operating out of Scapa 
Flow. In the same way, some years 
ago, the Smithsonian put govern- 
ment agents on the track of a gang 


= “(Continued from page 33) 


that substituted Trieste limestone for 
an official shipment of opium. 

An equally important means of 
spreading knowledge has been the 
International Exchange Service that 
has grown out of Secretary Henry’s 
plan to exchange Smithsonian publi- 
cations for those of learned institu- 
tions abroad. When Belgium lost her 
great libraries in World War I, the 
Smithsonian exchange service acted 
as the receiving and forwarding 
agency for material to help replace 
these losses. Last year more than 
seven -hundred-thousand packages 
passed through this department. 

Other bureaus of the Smithsonian 
include the Washington Zoo, founded 
in 1890 on 175 acres of Washington’s 
beautiful Rock Creek Park and now 
one of the finest in the country. There 
is the Freer Gallery, with its Oriental 
Collection, and the National Gallery 
of Art, the gift of former Treasury 


Secretary Andrew Mellon, which has_ 
put Washington among the first -half- 


dozen art capitals of the world. 


Like all public institutions, Br 
ever, the Smithsonian does not 
enough money—and never, except 
Mr. Smithson’s generous beque 
century ago, has had. Come bu 
time, officials of the other bureau 
the Institution eye wistfully 
whopping endowments reserved 
the Freer and the National Galler 
Art; Dr. Mann, puckish directoi 
the Zoo, one year trained a my 
bird to ask the Director of 
Budget about a larger appropriat 
but this expedient proved only t 
porarily successful. 

When the Smithsonian cele 
its centennial recently congratulat 
poured in from all over the we 
and the government issued a spe 
stamp. And despite the lack of ft 
the Institution goes quietly along 
its work—learning things 
nature and man and telling the’) 
what it has discovered, just as 
Smithson decreed it should do. 
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FORT LARAMIE—OUTPOST OF THE OLD FRONTIER 


consisted of coins which slipped be- 


tween the floor boards, ancient beer 
bottles, and fragments of, frosty 
green-blue glass which once contained 
more elegant distillations. 

The Sutler’s Store is an architec- 
tural jumble of adobe, masonry and 
crude concrete. The soldiers and 
civilian inhabitants of the fort here 
foregathered to relax, to swap 
stories, to make deals, to conspire 
and squabble and swear revenge. A 
roll-call of distinguished visitors here 
sounds like a roll-call of Western 
heroes. Kit Carson and his fellow 
traders from Taos were here in 1850. 
Jim Bridger, a proprietor of. the log 
trading post in 1835, bunked here 
with the sutler in the winter of 1867. 
Buffalo Bill paused here in 1876 on 
his way north with the Fifth Cavalry 
to interrupt the Cheyenne renegades, 
and to have his duel with Yellow 
Hand. The patriarch of Salt Lake 
City, Brigham Young, the eminent 
journalist, Horace Greeley, and the 
notorious desperado, Jack Slade, were 
among those who sampled the sut- 
ler’s wares. 

Across the parade ground, fronting 
on the Laramie River, is another 
fabled building, the rock-ribbed, 
sinister -looking Old Guardhouse. 
Erected in 1866, it served most effec- 
tively for many years to confine those 
who presumed to disturb the peace 
at old Fort Laramie, In the 1880's 
a more refined guardhouse was built, 
and the old pile took on the functions 


.of a powder magazine. After 1890 
this building, like Old Bedlam and 
the Sutler’s Store, was used by 


ranchers as a barn, but some of the 
grim fixtures survive. There are 
ugly heavily-barred windows, stout 
oaken doors, a dismal confinement cell 
and a trap door for dealing with 
fractious prisoners. 

Several other time-worn structures 
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are muted in the silence of unremem- 
bered romance and tragedy. In the 
row of deserted officers’ quarters 
families gathered what joys and so- 
lace they could from life on the 
hostile plains. Children played there 
in dim garrets, women wept there 
for husbands who never returned 
from a journey into the wilderness, 
there a warm hospitality and spirit 
of comradeship held sway. There 
near the Old Guardhouse are the 
bared walls of the large Administra- 
tion Building, which housed a library 
and a chapel-theater for the edifica- 
tion of the enlisted men. Hidden in 
a cottonwood grove is the old Bakery, 
its walls leaning at a precarious angle. 
The smoke-blackened oven is still 
in evidence. This place was used by 
the settlers as a school-house for 
many years, until it became evident 
that the children might be crushed 
momentarily by the fractured brick 
and concrete walls. Nearby is the 
well-preserved post commissary, On 
yonder hilltop are the dismal skele- 
tons of the non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, and of the old hospital, 
built in the seventies. Once a grace- 
ful two-story building with wide ver- 
anda, it is now a stark concrete shell, 
a poignant silhouette against the 
brilliant beauty of a Wyoming sun- 
set. 

North of the parade ground is the 
long concrete Cavalry Barracks. 
After the post was abandoned it was 
converted into a tavern, and on oc- 
casion the ranchers would gather 
from miles around to take over the 
spacious second floor and dance 
furiously the night through to the 
strains of a wheezy string trio. Now 
the building has been converted by 
the National Park Service into an 
office and workroom and quarters 
for the Monument Custodian, with 
plenty of room left over for the 


some of the old buildings in 


gloomy old yeteran to reminisce 
solitude. y 
Yes, Fort Laramie is a story 
with few equals. It is not only 
buildings that are alive — 
memories of the real “Wild V 
Over there across the river is” 
long hill where the white-to 
wagon trains first appeared on 
horizon, crawling slowly toward 
long anticipated milestone on ~ 
grueling trek. There is the tre 
ous fording place across the L 
River. In that plowed field to” 
north Indian visitors pitched © 
tents. Here the colorful hord 
sembled to smoke the peace p' 
1851 and again in 1868, each t 
vain. Here is the spot where € 
Red Cloud hurled defiance ; 
peace commissioners sent out | 
Great White Father, and over f 
the ill-fated daughter of 
Spotted Tail found her last res 
place, on a scaffold overlooking 
valley. Yonder is the site of the 
cemetery, haunted by arrow-stric 
ghosts. i 
The National Park Service, 
agency of the United States D 
ment of the Interior, is the app: 
guardian of Old Fort Laramie 
concerned not only with its pre 
tion for posterity but with the 
pretation of its thrilling sto 
the visitor. In the Cavalry Ba 
office there are historical exhi 
and descriptive literature, an 
custodian will be pleased to fe 
to you the story of the fort, a 
conduct you on a tour of the gr 
Eventually there will be a mus 
and it may be possible to rehab: 


proper historic detail. Mean 
keep this place in mind if you 
traveling westward. You will be 1 
rewarded by a visit to old F 
Laramie. 
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Certain fields of Knowledge pay rich dividends in culture, beauty, or the romance of the past. Others, such as business and 
commerce, may pay more tangibly in acquiring wealth but lack cultural influence. How precious is the field of knowledge 


that combines both! 
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The Art of Interior Decoration THE COURSE IN BRIEF \ 
The art of developing a room’s possibilities for beauty is a Walls, Windows, Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. Lights, Color and 
technical one. It requires knowledge of definite principles and alge ocala Choice eee pe eneemene Cine rae Hee ee 
. x nt ond ’ raming an anging f£ictures, urnishAing e partment. ISTOriczZ 1 
facts. Having that knowledge one may create a home of rare Backgrounds. Renaissance. Baroque. Rococo. Neo-Classic. Jacobean and 
beauty, charm and comfort at moderate expense; without it, one Restoration in England. William and Mary, Queen Anne and Early Geor- | 
can spend a fortune—and create only a museum! That is why ae Nita ae of paepenssles nee pans Frese’ paneca <a 
aptation oO: ritis and ontinenta ies. e ecorating roression. be 
the profession of interior decoration is growing so rapidly in Problems and Their Solution, What is’Modern? Light and Colon oem 
importance, and why it offers so splendid” ail Opportunity to the ing a Modern Interior: The Modern House and Shop. Combining Modern ~ 
cultured person seeking a vocation of the highest type. Ms and Period Decoration. Xs 
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Why Should You Learn Interior Decoration? 


You will provide yourself with an interesting career of your 
own, or if you are already engaged in this field, you can increase 
your earning capacity. You can undoubtedly save much money, 
by ‘avoiding the costly errors one makes through faulty pur- > 
chasing judgment in furniture and decorations. 

If you are a bride or going to be one, this course will be the. 
answer to your problem of what to buy for your new home. It 
will aid you to plan your furnishings and-.color schemes, so that 


WHAT SATISFIED STUDENTS SAY 


“There are some things you cannot value in terms of mone 
and this course is one of them. The lessons are written so that i 
they hold your interest all the way.” ‘2 

“T am an engineer by profession ... this course of study has 
given me an insight to the decorators’ point of view which I 
could not have received except by long and careful observation — 


it will have that finish and charm which can only be procured \. in the field itself.” ~ i 
when one knows how. ) ~ 
The Arts and Decoration Home Study Put Your Good Taste To Work q 
Course in Interior Decoration Just clip and mail the attached coupon. Without any cost or obligation, 


is two-fold in its purpose and effect. It is designed both for those we will send you a booklet describing the course in detail. 


who simply desire the cultural value of authoritative knowledge eS BS oe Se Ie Sie eS eae he ---2 28 


of this fascinating subject, and for those who wish to practice ; ie 
interior decoration as.a career. 1 ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 14 — 
| DECORATION Hee 
Only Thirty Lessons to Master ! 200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1 
} 
The entire course is covered in only thirty lessons. You will 1 Please send me your free booklet describing your Home ie 
find them described below. It covers the entire subject and gives _| Study Course in Interior Decoration. 1 
a thorough knowledge of all essential principles and facts. The 1 tly 
information is so clearly and concisely set forth that each lesson Pi mName hc. ose a eee a 
is a new pleasure, not a task. A half hour of thoughtful reading — 1 t 
two or three times a week will be sufficient to master each lesson. Io PAdGress’ «uted. ieee ak ee eee deo ae Ha 
Students are given personal attention and instruction throughout 1 tw 
the’ course; In addition sto: the 30\ lessonceyombreecet vet wo text yee alee pcscresco te oe ce os Cece erm eee ie 
books covering practical workshop knowledge, set of 16 color~ 1 T. July, 1948 ch 
plates, and a portfolio of textiles. Fp eta Jee» ate “ing So NAR Terme pal ae ges Tis petn Ya Liou. ae 
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